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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary, for the 
Year 1827. 8vo. pp. 492. London, 1827. 
Longman and Co. 

Tue eleventh volume of this meritorious publi- 

cation demands a@.seasonable notice from us; 

though we do not find that we have much to say 
beyond repeating our hearty praises of the care 
with which its materials are evidently collected, 
and the ability and judgment with which they 
are put together. We know no more difficult 
task in literature, than the production of bio- 
graphies: to steer clear on the one hand of 
harsh strictures, which, in spite of apparent 
notoriety, may (such is human nature) be 
utterly.unfounded ; and, on the other, not to 
fall in with the kind and partial statements of 
mourning friends, whose misrepresentations 
would rob the lives of men of every useful 
lesson, requires no small share of circumspec- 
tion and discrimination. The Editor of these 
volumes possesses both in an, uncommon de- 

3; and this it is, we think, which has caused 

The Annual Biography and Qbituary alone to 

maintain its place in public esteem, and go on 

. increasing in popularity from year to year, 

while all similar works have speedily sunk into 

disrepute. 

Though during the preceding twelve months 
Death’s darts have certainly not flown so thick 
as they too often do* among the great and the 
distinguished ; there are. seventeen memoirs, 
derived frdm various. sources, in this volume. 
The principal: subjects are, Lord Gifford, the 
Bishops of Durham and Calcutta, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, Dr. Milner, Sir David Ochterlony, Von 
Weber, &c. &c. There is a very interesting 
memoir of Mrs. Watts, in which we perceive 
with satisfaction that the accountof that amiable 
writer, which appeared in the Literary Gazette 
immediately after her death, has been of some 
use to the Editor. That of Lord Gifford strikes 
us as being one of the fullest and best ; though 
there is much for curious speculation in the 
details of the busy life of the Roman, Catholic 
bishop, Milner, which contrasts finely with the 
princely state of Durham, ——— finely still 
with the apostolic piety of Heber. There are 
other contrasts in a work like this, which do 
not fail to make their impression upon reflec- 
tive minds. Thus the Independent clergyman 

e appears between the Veteran of Nepaul 
(Ochterlony), and the Veteran of the Stage, Mic 
Kelly ; and we form, perhaps, a juster appre. 
ciation of character, through the guise of ami- 
cable and admiring biography, in consequence of 

Seeing how the soldier’s, the preacher’s, and the 

actor’s friends exalt their several merits, and 

throw into shadow the parts which even the 
tombstone would not wish to obtrude upon me- 
mory. Thestyle of the religious memoirs often 
raises a smile; while those of a lighter order may 
lead to. graver reflection : thus, who can help 





* Within the last few weeks, (too late, of course, for this 
year’s record) ‘has, on the contrary, been a harvest of 
payne abundance reaped by the Conqueror’s sickle, 

the ensuing binding up of the Editor. 


being amused by reading as follows: “* Dr. | 
Bogue’s mind was ever engaged with some 
important plan of usefulness.” (p. 26.) ** He| 
was, in 1788, united in marriage to Miss Char- | 
lotte Uffington, a lady generally esteemed for | 
her amiable spirit, intelligent mind, agreeable | 
manners, and decided piety,” &c. (p. 27.)| 
And thus we might, by the slightest juxtapo- 
sition, shew that this style of writing, which | 
too closely mingles the spiritual and the tem- 
poral, is (we speak as critics) very dangerous to | 
be indulged. Even without reference to other | 
parts, observe how the following construes :— | 
‘“* They had a family of four sons and three 
daughters, who were successively devoted to | 
the Lord in baptism by their friend Dr. Winter; 
and their parents were faithful to discharge the 
solemn obligations which that ordinance in- 
volves. Amidst abounding labours, Dr. B. did 
not neglect his household ; and it was his hap- 
piness to see them growing up to manhood 
around him, with accomplished and sanctified 
minds.” Now, though Mr. Griffin, the quoted 


eulogist of Dr. Bogue, may assert this fact, we 
put in our caveat against the belief that Dr. B.’s 
three daughters grew up to manhood, in the 
accepted sense of the expression; though as 


they grew up to be shy men, and man 


is no doubt 

of grammatical 

s our old friend Mic 
he met the heavy 


and wife are one fleshj 
but the assertion may a 
argument! But next co 
Kelly :—Dr. Bogue, wh 
loss of his second son, js d@§cribed as preaching a 
funeral sermon for hig ow@ child, ‘in which all 
the father appeared, supported and hallowed by 
all the saint:”” and Kelly, when he lost the 
beautiful Mrs. Crouch, in 1805, (who had sepa- 
rated from her husband and lived with him) 
was so overpowered, that ** he obtained leave of 
absence from Drury Lane for two months,which 
time he spent at Wroxton Abbey with the late 
Lord Guildford, from whom he experienced the 
greatest consolation and kindness. His furlough 
having expired, Mr. Kelly took his departure for 
London, and played Henry in ‘ The Deserter.’ 
On his first appearance, he was received with 
kind and sympathetic applause by his friends 
and the audience ; but he took a thorough dis- 
like to the stage, and resolved to quit it as soon 
as he had made some necessary arrangements 
to enable him to do so.” c 
Now, we take it not upon ourselves to be 
either the judges or the condemners of the 
actions of our fellow-creatures,—it is simj): to 
illustrate the style of what must be in contem- 
porary) biographical writings, that we quote 
thi ssages :—but does it not look as if t!\ere 
we irely different orders of men in e>:st- 
ence? What would Dr. Bogue’s auditors have 
said to Mr. Kelly’s debut after his misfortune? 
and what would Mr. Kelly’s auditors have 
thought of Dr. Bogue’s funeral sermon? It is, 
indeed;‘a strange world, my masters ; and who 
is there to decide—not knowing the heart, the 
motives, the temptations—who is the hero, who 
the coward,—who the sagé, who the fool,—who 
the saint, who the sinner?’ Let those who fancy 








they have the right, determine ;—sure we are, 


rte Toe e) ae eos 
we have not; and, as it appears tous, the Editor 
of this volume did not think it to be his province 
to assume the character. 

In the Lite of Lord Chichester, the writer 
does not seem to have been informed of the 
important services rendered by that nobleman 
to the Literary Fund—one of the best benevo- 
lent institutions in Europe. There was some 
difficulty in its early times in procuring a 
Charter of Incorporation (a deed of great Value, 
as it renders benevolent grants.and bequests, 
easy and legal); and it «is now frequently 
stated, when the memory of Lord Chichester 
is recalled, by the chairman of the committee, 
(Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, whese living support 
to this Fund is of a ‘similar effective. and in- 
valuable kind) that it was owing to him, Lord 
C., taking expense, responsibility, and labour 
upon himself, that this important act was 
carried through, and a considerable property 
thereby secured to the charity. Such things 
should not be forgotten. The proudest peer of 
England could hardly have a more brilfant 
epitaph than ene which recorded a service like 
this to the cause of suffering. humanity -and 
literature: for ourselves, we do not éstittiate 
all Lord Pelham’s political offices at a pin’s 
point, in comparison with this ong, unostenta- 
tious, warm-hearted,. and truly. illustrious. ac- 
tion, which has since wiped many a tear from 
sorrowful eyes, and carried comfort into many a 
forlorn besom. PLS 

Were we able to make any selection biy way 
of specimen fiom the volume before us, we 
should look to the clever and interesting sketch 
of Lord Gifford; but works like the present 
are so sure of being read, that we may safely 
leave. these pages intact. We shall merely 
mention, that Sir T. Lawrence’s fine whole. 
length portrait cf him, for the city of Exeter 
(of which he was a native and recorder), Was 
sufficiently advanced at the time of his decease, 
to ensure its becoming one of the most faithful 
and animated performances of that accom- 
plished artist. Lord G.’s admirable reply in 
the late Queen Caroline’s case, is justly pointed 
out as one of the greatest jJegal speeches that 
was ever delivered. 

Again we recommend the Annual Biography — 
to our readers. The obituary is a short sum- 
mary or index of deaths, compiled from origi- 
nal papers and contemporary publications :—a 
gratifying tribute to those who have cast “a 
longing, lingering look behind” for something 
of a fame, for which they may have struggled 
very strongly, though its louder blast has been 
denied 4y circumstances to their efforts. In 
reading it, a very common expression has‘struck 
us a8 susceptible of a rather ludicrous interpre- 
tation:—such a one, who had four children, 
died, ‘*-only the two eldest, and his widow, 
survive to lament his loss:’*—the others were, 
no doubt, dead, but it is not stated; and the 
matter, if jokes were admitted in such cases, 
would be very equivocal. 


amet 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber. 
Emperor of Hindustan. Written by Him- 
self, inthe Jaghatai Tirki; and translated. 
my te the late Dr. Leyden, partly by 

‘ ine, Esq. With Notes, &c. 4to. 
‘pp. 432. London, 1826, Longman, Rees. 

Orme, and Co.; Edinburgh, Cadell and-Co. 
WE do not under-rate the historical, and na- 
tiona] interest of this work, when Wwe observe 
that, notwithstanding the mass of curious and 
characteristic information which the Memoirs 
unfold, the preliminary parts of the volume. 
which discuss the philological questions involved 
in the Turki languages, and take a view of the 
Tartar tribes and phy of Turkistan, from 
an early period to the date of the Emperor 
Baber’s narrative, are not less worthy of atten- 
tion and approbation. A book of greater value 
upon Asiatic ‘literature, manners, and history. 
has not = for many years; and we fee! 
that our limits are far too confined to permit 
us to do any thing like justice to its various 
topics, research, and intelligence. Ably begun 
by Dr. Leyden, it has been excellently brought 
to completion by his successor in the task, Mr. 
Erskine, than whom a more fit and competent 
scholar to perform this acceptable labour was 
not to be found among the British in India 
who have devoted themselves to oriental 
studies. Such aid as he needed, too, we may 
notice, he has obtained from Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, to whom the volume is dedicated ; 
a guarantee, if guarantee were wanted, for its 
fidelity and importance ; since an individual of 
his distinguished literary and political character 
would not sanction with his countenance what 
was unworthy of high public estimation. 

The Memoirs of r were written in the 
Jaghatai or Chaghatai Tirki,* which was his 
native tongue, and is still preserved in his 
paternal kingdom of }-in greater pu- 
ae than in any other country. It was much 
cultivated before, and. in his time; so that it 
had become one of the most perfect and re- 
fined languages of the East. They thus re- 
semble the well-known Memoirs of Taimur 
(Tamerlane). between whose death and the 

eath of Baber, we may count the golden age 
of Tirki literature. The latter emperor often 
mentions Persian poetry, &c. with admira- 
tion; and the works in the Tirki are also 
repeatedly spoken of as of eminent talent: 
many Tirki princes were themselves poets ; 





* «It is the dialect of the Tarki tongue which prevails 
in the extensive tract of do- 


and though the Persian as the language of 
taste, and the Arabic as that of science, have 
contributed to its almost extinction, there are 
still sufficient. remains.to keep alive native 
enthusiasm, and reward the toils of collection 
and preservation. 

The Jaghatai Tirki, as contained in the 
Memoirs of Baber, is evidently not the same 
‘language which was brought from the wilds of 
artary by the Turkomans in, the ninth cen. 
tury, or by the Tarki tribes who accompanied 
Chengiz .Khan in the thirteenth. It has re- 
ceived a very strong infusion of Arabic and 
Persian words, not merely in the terms of 
science and art, but in its ordinary tissue and 
familiar phrases. These words are all con- 
nected by the regular grammar of the Tarki ; 
but so extensive is the adoption of foreign 
terms, that perhaps two words in nine in the 
Jaghatai dialect may be originally derived from 
a Persian or Arabic root. 

But we must come to the Memoirs them- 
selves, which “ may. be divided into three 
parts, the first extending from Baber’s ac- 
cession to the throne of Ferghana, to the time 
when he:was finally driven by Sheibani Khan 
from his paternal kingdom, a period of about 
twelve years; the second reaching from his 
expulsion from Ferghana to his last invasion 
of Hindustan, a* period of about twenty-two 
years; and the third containing his transac- 
tions in Hindustan, a period of little more than 
five. The whole of the first part, and the 
three first years of the second, are evidently 
written chiefly from recollection ; and the style 
and manner in which they are composed, ap- 
pear far to excel that of the rest of the work ; 
not only from the clearer connexion given. to 
the various parts of the stery,.and the space 
given to incidents in proportion to their im- 
portance, but frem the superior unity and 
rapidity of the narrative. This is, perhaps, in 
other respects also, the most agreeable portion 
of the Memoirs. Daring a great part of the 
period to which they he was unfortu- 
nate, and often a wanderer; but always lively, 
active, and bold ; and the reader follows him in 
his various adventures with that delight which 
inevitably springs from the minute and ani- 
mated recital of the hazardous. exploits of a 
youthful warrior. The narrative, when re- 
newed in the year 925 of the Hejira, (A. D. 
1519) after an interval of twelve years, par- 
takes too much of the tedium of a journal, in 
which important and unimportant events find 
an equal space, and seems to be in a great mea- 
sure the copy of one kept at the time. The 
same remark applies perhaps even more strongly 
to the greater part of the concluding portion of 
the work.” 

The ancient Scythians, afterwards divided 
into Tirki, Moghul, Tartar more correctly 


.| Tatar, Manchu, and other powerful tribes, 


have had too much influence over the fate of 
the world, not to render an investigation of 
their origin extremely interesting ; and in this 
light the reader will peruse Mr. Erskine’s In- 
troduction with great satisfaction. It is a 
clear and masterly treatise. After pointing 
out the differences between Tarki and Mong. 


“| hal, &e. Mr. E, says— 


“ Baber had a close connexion with both 
races of Tartars. He traced up his descent 
on the father’s side in a direct line to the t 
Taimur Beg, whence he always speaks of him- 
self as being a Tirk ; while by the mother’s 

Chengi : 





the - 
Cee of sts Megha. All Baber’s affections, 
» were with the Tirks; and he often 





speaks of the Moghuls with a mingled senti- 
ment of hatred and contempt.” 

The customs and peculiarities of these 
tribes, so little changed even to the present 
day, will, however, be better illustrated by 
such analysis as we can make of the imperial 
Memoirs themselves. 

Taimur Beg, who-died in 1405, after having 
spread his sway over.the fairest portions of 
Asia, was immediately succeeded by a number 
of his relatives and descendants, who seized 
hold of such territories as they could, and 
erected .them into. independent monarchies. 
Thus Tartary, Hindustan, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Asia Minor, passed into other hands; and at 
no distant date even Persia was overrun by 
the. Turkomans; 30 that only. his native 
Maweralnaher remained in the family of this 
mighty conqueror. It is not necessary for us 
here to trace who struggled for and reigned in 
Samarkand, Maweralnaher, Khorasan, Herat, 
Bokhara, Hissar, Kabul, Ferghana,* &c. &c. 
&c.; suffice it to say, that Baber, at the age of 
twelve, and in the year 1494, succeeded his 
father in the last-mentioned narrow little king- 
dom, while different Tirki and al un. 
cles were: kings, Ahmed, of Samarkand .and 
Bokhara; Mahmid of Hissar, Termiz, Kun- 
dez, Badakshaw, and Khvtlan; Ulugh of 
Kabil and Ghazni; and of his moghul and 
maternal uncles, Mahmud Khan ruled to the 
west and north of Ferghana, the fertile pro- 
vinces of ‘Tashkend and Shahrokia (along the 
Sirr or Jaxartes), and maintained the chief 
power over the (Ulas) Moghuls of the desert 
as far as Mogulistan, where his you bro- 
ther governed a separate division of the same 
tribe. ‘“ Three ters of Yunis Khan, the 
sisters of these two princes, had been married 
to the three brothers, the Kings of Samarkand, 
Hissar, and Fergharia; and the relations of 
affinity arising from these marriages are often 
alluded to by Baber.” = -) » 

The sceptre of Khorasan was at this period 
swayed by the most potent prince of the age, 
Hussain, another descendant of Tamerlane ; 
Shehaini, a descendant of Chengiz Khan, (from 
whose race the name of Usbek Tartars has 
been derived), was khan of the Tartar terri- 
tory of Turkistan, and his subjects a mass of 
Turki, Moghul, and probably Fennic tribes. 
Such was the aspect and general division of the 
land when our historian, Zehir-ed-din Mu- 
hammed, ‘surnamed Baber, or the Tiger, as- 
cended the throne ; about two years before the 
discovery of America by Columbus, and four 
years before Vasco de Gama reached ‘India— 
the year in which Charles VIII. of France 
invaded Naples :—his European contemporaries 
were our Hen VII. and VIII.; Charles 
VIII., Louis XII., and Francis I. in France ; 
in Germany, Maximilian and Charles V. ; 
and in Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
Charles, 

Thus does Baber begin, mentioning the 
date and hisage— 

“f Sesame Ting of Ferghina. The country 
of Ferghana is situated in the fifth climate, on 
the extreme boundary of the habitable world. 
On the east, it has Kashgar; on the west, 
Samarkand ; on the south, the hill-country on 
the confines of Badakhshan ; on the north, al- 
though in former times there were cities such 
as Almaligh, Almatu, and Yangi, which is 
known in books of history by the name of 





* Most of these places ex Hissar) be found 
talerably defied i) dhe maps of Major Fennell and 
we have ever seen 

of Baber's 
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Otrar at the 

que ote incursions of the Uzbeks, they 
are desolate, and no population remains. 
Ferghina is a country of small extent, but 
abounding in grain and fruits; and it is sur- 
rounded with hills on all sidesexcepton the west, 
towards Samarkand and Khojend, where there 
are none; and on that-side alone can it be 
entered by foreign enemies. The river Sei- 
hun, which is generally known by the name 
of the river of Khojend, comes from the north- 
east, and, after passing through this country, 
flows towards the west. It then runs on the 
north of Khojend and south of Findkat, which 
is now better known as Shahrokhia; and 
thence, inclining to the north, flows down 
towards Tirkestan; and, meeting with no 
other river in its course, is wholly swallowed 
up in the sandy desert considerably below 
Tarkestén, and disappears.” ; 

The royal writer then notes the divisions,— 
first, Andijan, the capital, fortified, well wa- 
tered, fruitful, and abounding in game. “ Its 
pheasants (we are told) are so fat, that the 
report goes that four persons may dine on the 
broth of one of them, and not be able to finish 
it:” second, Ush, with pleasant streams, 
whose banks are covered with “‘ elegant” 
violets: third, Marghinfén, rich in pomegra- 
nates and apricots, where “ they have a way 
of taking out the stones of the r, and of 
putting in almonds in their place, after which 
the fruit is dried,” [a good idea of a pre- 
serve]. ‘* The game and venison are here 
also excellent. The white deer is found in its 
vicinity. All the inhabitants are Sarts;* the 
race are great boxers, noisy and turbulent, so 
that they are famous. all over Maweralnaher 
for their blustering and fondness for boxing, 
and most of the celebrated bullies of Samar- 
kand and Bokhaéra are fpom Marghindn: 
fourth, Asfera, at the footof the mountains, 
abounding in trees. ‘* Among the 
small hilis to the south-east of Asfera, is a 
slab of stone called. sang aineh (the stone- 
mirror); its length is about ten gez. It is 
in some as. high as a man, in others 
not higher than his middle; every thing 
is seen in it as in a glass:” fifth, the 
ancient Khojend, where there are Turquoise 
and other mines, many serpents, and excellent 
sone among deer, mountain goats, the stag, 

fowl of the desert, and the hare: sirth, 
Akshi, with a considerable town, fortified 
castle, and strong position ; good hunting and 
hawking; and superb melons :—and seventh, 
Kasin, a beautiful climate, and fertile gardens. 
“ The tabilghi wood is found here among the 
mountains, and in no other country. The 
tabilghi, which has a red bark, is a wood of 


which they make walking-staves, whip-handles, his 


and bird-cages. They also cut it into the forked 
tops of arrows. It is an excellent wood, and 
18 carried to a great distance, as a rarity in 
much request.”—** The revenues of Ferghana 
may suffice, without oppressing the country, to 
maintain three or four thousand troops.” 

The death of Baber’s father is thus recorded : 

“ At this very crisis a singular incident oc- 
curred. It has already been mentioned thet 
the fort of Akhsi is situated on a steep preci- 
pice, on the very edge of which some of its 





* «« The Saris, 
imhabitants of 


or Tajiks, of these countries are the 

the towns and villages, and the cultivators 

who speak the Persian tongue, as op’ 
They appear 4 be the remains of the 


» and p y received the 
from the Turks, as being subjects of the 
etument; the Persians and Tarks 

the Arabs by the name of T4zi, or 
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the month of Ramzfn, of the year that has 
' been mentioned, Omer-Sheikh Mirza was pre- 
cipitated from the top of the steep, with his 
pigeons, and pigeon-house,* and teok his flight 
| to the other world.” 

‘© Omer-Sheikh Mirza was of low stature, 
‘had a short bushy beard, brownish hair, and 
; was very corpulent. He used to wear his 
| tunic extremely tight; insomuch, that as he 
| was wont to contract his belly while he tied 
| the strings, when he let himvelf out again the 
strings often burst. He was not curious in 
either his food or dress.”—‘t He read ele. 
gantly: his general reading was the Khamsahs,+ 
the Mesnevis,¢ and books of history, and he 
was in particular fond of reading the Shahna- 
meh.|| Though he had a turn for poetry, he 
did not cultivate it.” 

** He was a middling shot with the bow ; he 
had uncommon force in his fists, and never 
hit a man whom he did not knock down. From 
his excessive ambition for conquest, he often 
exchanged for war, and friendship for 
hostility. -In the earlier part of his life he 
was greatly addicted to drinking bizeh and 
talar.§ Latterly, once or twice in the week, 
he indulged in a drinking party. He was a 
pleasant companion, and in the course of con. 
versation used often to cite, with great felicity, 
appropriate verses from the poets. in his 
latter days, he was much addicted to the use 
of Maajun,§ while under the influence of 
which, he was subject to a feverish irritability. 
He was a humane man. He played a great 
deal at backgammon, and sometimes at games** 
of chance with the dice.’’ 

We pass over the details of his ancestry, his 
numerous wives, and his children. Baber goes 
on to recount the good and bad qualities of his 
Amirs, or principal officers,.some of which are 
extremely characteristic—one rode 500 miles in 
four days; another “‘ excelled in singing at 
drinking parties, as was the fashion of the time, 
what was called ‘Paiik, a sort of Moghul drink- 
i 3”? a third was remarkable for playing 
well at choughén¢+ and leap-frog; a fourth, 
says Baber, “ I was told would be an useful 
man, but during all the years that he was with 
me, I cannot tell what service he ever did :” 
[he was neither the first nor the last royal 
servant of this kind !] ‘* he had been in Sul- 
tan A busaid’s service, and pretended to be an 
enchanter” [a conjurer!] Others are de- 
scribed as being too much inclined to be jocose ; 





* « The Musulman princes of Asia are often ridicu- 
Doty Cue of training tame pigeons. These are ht 
to take circular flights, to tumble in the air, to 
each other when on the wing, and to stand on the defi 
sive. Abul-fazl tells us (Ayeen Akbery, vol. i. p. 251,) that 
in Akber’s pigeon-houses each p' » before he received 

allowance of grain, perfo fifteen circular flights 
and seventy tum In the same place may be found a 
curious account of the mode of training them.” 

+ ** Several Persian wrote Khamsahs, or poems, 
= five =_— given subjects. The most celebrated is 

ezami.” 


t “ The celebrated of these Mesnevis is the mys- 
tical Muhammed. The 


of Moulavi Jilaleddin 
Sufis consider it as equal to the Koran.” 
i ** The Shahndmeh, or Book of Kings, is the famous 
poem of the great Persian poet Ferdausi, and contains the 
Tomantic hi of ancient Persia.” 

is a sort of intoxicati: 
resembling beer, made from Millet. lar | do not know, 
but understand it to be a tion from the poppy. 
There is, however, nothing about bazeh or talar in the 
i specifies sherdb, wine or strong 


© « Any medical mixture is called a maajun; but in 

common speech the term is chiefly to intoxicating 
comfits, and especially these with bang.” 

ot = for tnent tt es Sa Oy on om be 
oH « e chou, a e men on 

» with c ked Sicko The divide into two 

themselves to hole a ball and to 

it. Jtrequires both strength 


most 


uor somewhat 
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prevent party 
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- present date, in’ oonse- buildings are raised. On Monday, the 4th of others again as infidels, or fearless in de. 


banchery, or great talkers (who must often talk 
foolishly); and a number of remarks are made 
_ which shew that the emperor was neither a mean 
observer of mankind, nor a bad judge of the 
| characters of those about him. Hardly was he 
| Seated upon the threne, when his-unoele Ahmed, 
Sultan of Samarkand, attacked Ferghawa, but 
| retired unsuccessful, and died on his route home- 
| wards; while another uncle, Mahméd (of Hissar, 
| &c.), who had invaded the northern provinces, 
also failed in his attempt, and retreated. A third 
attack was made upon the young prince by the 
Hakim of Kashgar and Khoten ; but from this 
he was also extricated by the unanimity, skill, 
and courage of his faithful Begs. Some ef the 
traits of Ahmed’s character, as drawn by his 
nephew, are not a little illustrative of the man. 
ners of that age and people. 

‘** He was strictly attached to the Hanifah* 
sect, and was a true and orthodox believer. 
He unfailingly observed the five stated daily 
prayers, and did not neglect them even when 
engaged in drinking parties. He was attached 
to Khwajeh Abid-illa, who was his religious 
instructor and guide. He was polite and cere- 
monious at all times, but particularly in his 
intercourse with the Khwajeh; insomuch that 
they say, that, while ia company with -him; 
however long they sat, he never changed the 
position of his knees, by shifting the one over 
the other, except in oné instance, when, con. 
trary to his usual practice, he rested the one 
knee on the other. After the Mirza rose, the 
| Khwajeh desired them ta examine what there 
| was particular in the place in which the Mirza 
|had been seated, when they found a bone lying 
there.+ 
| “ He was singularly observant ef decorum, 
|insomuch that it is » that even in private, 
| before his own peoplé and nearest relations, he 
never uncovered his feet. Whenever he took 
te drinkiny wine, he would drink without inter- 
mission for twenty or thirty days at a stretch, 
and then he would not taste wine for the next 
twenty or thirty days. In his social parties he 
Would sometimes sit day and night, and drink 
profusely ; on the days when he did not drink, 
he ate pungent substances.” 

One of his wives, “‘ who drank wine,” had 
acquired, it seems, such dominion over him, 
that he *‘ durst not venvure to visit any other 
of his wives or ladies ; at last, however, he put 
her to death, and delivered himself from his 
reproach !°" 

** Another of his wives,” adds our author, 
“was Khan-Zadeh Begum, who was sprung of 
the Khans of Termez. When I went to Sa- 
markand, at the age of five years, to visit Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, he had newly married her, and 
she still kept her face covered with a veil, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Tirks.¢ He di- 
rected me, and I took off her veil.” 

Among his emirs, too, it is noted, was 
Jani Beg Duladai. “ He was a man of sin- 
gular habits and manners, and many strange 
stories are related of him. Among pM it is 
said, that, when he held the government of 
Samarkand, an ambassador came from the 
Uzbeks, who was famous among them for his 
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8 The Uzbeks call a very stout cham- 
pion Bukeh. Jani Beg asked him, ‘ Why do 
they call you Bukeh? If you are a Bukeh, 
come let us have a set-to.’ The ambassador, 
do what he would, was unable to get off. The 
Hakim grappled with the Uzbek, who was 
thrown. Jani Beg was a man of perfect 
courage.” 

Ahmed was succeeded in Samarkand by his 
brother Mahmiad, who soon became unpopular, 
in consequence of his tyranny and debauchery ; 
and his example being followed by his courtiers, 
“ the men of Hissar, and particularly the body 
of troops that followed Khosrou Shah, were 
constantly engaged in debauchery and drink- 
ing; and to such a length did matters go, that 
when one of Khosrou Shah’s retainers had 
seized and carried off another man’s wife by 
force, on the husband’s coming with a com- 
plaint to Khosrou Shah, he received for answer 
—* You have had her for a great many years ; 
it is certainly but fair that he should now have 
her for a few days.’”” 

Worse crimes were hourly perpetrated, and 
the reign of this infamous person did not last 
above five or six months; and ‘Sas a judgment 
upon him, a!l his five sons were cut off in their 
youth.” 

For some years, the wars which Baber carries 
on prosperously are described : but we have now 
sufficiently introduced this striking publication 
to our readers, and must defer its further con- 
sideration. 








Head- Pieces and Tail-Pieces. By a Travelling 
Artist. 12mo. London, 1826. C. Tilt. 
Tuat men are but Alexandrine children, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hood’s enviable epithet, is a 
truism established in nothing more satisfac- 
torily than in that love of fictitious narrative, 
which like, we are sorry to say, most other 
deceits, lingers with them to the last. From 
« I'll tell <apony A 

About Jacky my Nory,” 

(we are not sure of the spelling though) to the 

rogressive dignity of Mother Hubbard, the 
White Cat, &c., till we gradually arrive at 
the marbled and printed outsides that denote 
the circulating library, through all the va- 
ried stages of rhyme without reason, fairy 
wonders, romantic horrors, sentiment and 
humour, from patronising Mr. Harris to 
patronising Mr. Hookham—still the same 
fondness for narrative remains; the child of 
six, the boy of sixteen, the man of sixty, 
delight in the record of toils and success, sor- 
rows and joys, which, if in themselves imagi- 
nary, have all, even the wildest, had their 
prototypes in real life. One of our greatest 
pleasures, it is, to say the least of it, one of our 
most innocent: if there be a touch of selfish 
safety in our dwelling on dangers we do not 
share, we may plead on the other hand how 
disinterested is our enjoyment of a hero and 
heroine’s success ; and really, in our number- 
one world, it is a great deal even to think of 
others rather than of ourselves. Perhaps there 
is no shape in which invention takes a more 
popular form than in short well-written tales, 
blending the gay and the grave, and where pa- 
thos and mirth are companions ; of such a sort 
is the volume to which we now call our readers’ 
attention, with an assurance that its perusal 
willamply repay them for their time: but let 
the following tale plead its own cause, 

The Way to Rise.—‘** About sixty years ago 
(for this history is silent as to the exact date), 
there dwelt in the town of Greenelm, situated 
on the west coast. of Scotland, a certain mer- 





chant named Duncan Menzies, its most dis- 
tinguished inhabitant. He was a trader in 
extensive business, having the entire owner- 
ship of two coasting vessels, besides a large 
share in a three-masted West-Indiaman, that 
was seen regularly once a year sweeping up the 
river, laden with the produce of another zone, 
and putting to shame with her white lofty 
sails, as she drew in towards the quay, the 
humbler craft, whose uncouth-looking hulls 
and sooty canvass crowded the port. Mr. Men- 
zies, or Mingus, as it was pronounced, was not 
only the richest merchant, but at the time we 
take up our tale had attained the highest civil 
dignity in the place, viz. that of baillie or chief 
magistrate ; he was also an elder of the kirk, 
—an office, as it is managed in Scotland, of no 
small ecclesiastical dignity; and withal held 
the military rank of captain in the Greenelm 
militia. These honours, however, were not all 
of the baillie’s seeking, they rather devolved 
upon him as a necessary concomitant of his 
rising fortune, and he submitted to their inflic- 
tion accordingly. We donot mean to say that 
he was not proud of all and each of them ; but 
there were some points attending them,—and 
more particularly the time those different duties 
deducted from what was tormerly devoted to 
his peculiar affairs,—which, to use his own 
expression, were fashious. Even at the proudest 
of his official moments, too, there was a feeling 
of awkwardness he could not evercome, which 
damped the satisfaction he might be expected 
to feel. It was, for instance, with something 
amounting almost to shame that he made his 
way through the crowd of urchins assembled at 
the door to see the baillie issue forth in his 


AND 


the warehouse somewhat in the form of a gal. 
lows ; from this beam depended a thick rope, 
which, to the eye of an inlander, must have 
added to the sinister appearance of the ma. 
chine; but in the iron clicks at the end, and 
the blocks at the upper part, a denizen of the 
coast might recognise that sort of tackle by 
which heavy goods ara hoisted into the ware. 
house. The affairs of the counting-house were 
managed, under the master’s superintendence, 
by a youth whose name was Watt Lee, a dis. 
tant relation of the late Mrs. Menzies, (for the 
baillie was now a widower,) and who was per. 
mitted to look forward to a share in the con. 
cern. The domestic economy was under the 
sole direction of an only daughter, misnomered 
May, for her name should have been April. 
She was a fair-haired, blue-eyed, clear-com. 
plexioned Scottish lassie, as gay as the lark 
singing in the morning sun, and as sweet and 
modest and graceful as the primrose of the 
spring. She was the light of her father’s eye 
and the pride of his heart ; and so complete was 
her dominion over his affection, that, in the 
common phrase, she could have turned the old 
man round‘her finger. Her power over the 
baillie was often a source of great comfort to 
Watt Lee, who, although clever and steady in 
the main, was apt to take ‘ camsteerie fits,’ as 
his master termed them. In fact, he was 
somewhat self-willed on all occasions; but, 
except in the said fits, contrived to gain his 
end by artful manceuvres rather than open 
rebellion,—so much so indeed, a% frequently to 
appear to give in with unwillingness into 





schemes which he had himself suggested. The 


| firmness of the youth’s character, at length, in . 


regimentals when the militia were on duty ;; some measure, got the mastery over the mil- 
and on such occasions it was observed that he} kier soul of his master, and except on great 
frequently reached the rendezvous in a more| occasions, when the wrath of the latter was 


profuse perspiration than either the weather or 
the distance accounted for. Neither was he at 
perfect ease, when, in the magisterial character, 
he was marshalled to church on the Sabbath by 
two halberdiers dressed in red coats, the council 
following at a respectful distance, and the pro-. 
cession brought up by the town-crier. Even 
when standing at the plate in his capacity of 
elder, there was something annoying in being 
stuck up for the gaze of the public when every 
other Christian was allowed to pass quietly on, 
and in being constrained for half an hour toge- 
ther, with the polite humility esteemed deco- 
rous in a servant of the poor, to bob his head 
to every dull tinkle which the halfpence made 
as they descended into the pewter basin. But 
the counting-house was his proper element, 
there he found himself at home ; and with his 
short thick pen firmly compressed between his 
lips, his squat figure in a well-worn coatie, or 
short coat, of a snuff colour, and a ruler in his 
left hand, which it-was his custom to retain 
even after leaving the desk, he felt himself a 
man of more consequence, and actually com- 
manded more respect, than when surrounded 
by the pomp and circumstance of official dig- 
nity. There was at that time only one quay 
in Greenelm, which ran out from the side of 
the wharf or breast a considerable distance 
into the sea, and forming a curve towards the 
end, confined the shipping in a pretty secure 
and commodious basin. At the entrance of the 
quay, and only separated from it by the breadth 
of the street, stood the baillie’s house, a large 
three-storied tenement, about two-thirds of 
which were devoted to business, and the re- 
mainder to domestic purposes. It was dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the houses in the 
street by its greater height, and by a huge beam 
which projected from the highest window of 


raised to a pitch which the clerk did not think 
prudent to tempt’further.. -May: was rather 


| the mediator between’ two rival powers, than a 
|pleader for mercy in favour of the weaker 


party. Her mediation very seldom failed of its 


| effect, for she was as powerful with Watt Lee 


as with her father. Whether it was gratitude 
for her kind offices which had ripened into a 
warmer attachment, or 
Accident, blind contact, or the strong 
Necessity of loving, 

I know not; but Watt did love his cousin 
(twenty times removed) with a vehemence pro- 
portioned to the turbulent strength of his cha- 
racter. The baillie was not perfectly satisfied 
with the evident partiality of the young people. 
Watt, to be sure, was come of gentle kin, and 
was a shrewd, active fellow, and by this time 
well nigh indispensable in the business; but 
his whole income amounted to no more than 
fifty pounds per annum, and even that, to- 
gether with his future prospects, depended on 
the baillie himself. The father, too, was proud 
of his daughter, and thought, perhaps with 
good reason, that she might aspire to a much 
higher match: she was the admiration of all 
the young men of the town, who toasted her 
health in huge bumpers of rum toddy, after the 
fashion of Greenelm ; and even the strangers, 
he observed, whom business already brought 
from far and near to this rising port, threw 
‘ sheep’s eyes’ at her as she tripped along. 
More than one of his mercantile correspond- 
ents too—good men and warm—who had ex- 
perienced his hospitality, remembered in their 
letters the sweetness of the May-flower, as they 
gallantly termed her, and inquired warmly after 
her health. No positive declaration, however, 
had as yet been made by any of her admirers, 





and the baillie left the affair to chance or des- 
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tiny. Watt Lee was not discouraged either by 
his own poverty or the baillie’s sour looks ; he 
was secure of May’s affection, and he was deter- 
mined to marry her. Of this he did not make 
any secret, but, with an impudence peculiar to 
himself, took every opportunity of insinuating 
his purpose to his employer. This produced 
much dissension between them, but at length 
answered the knave’s purpose completely ; the 
wrath of the baillie became less bitter every 
time, and at length the dose was repeated so 
frequently, that it ceased to be offensive, and 
by degrees, imperceptible to himself, he came 
to look on Watt Lee as his future son-in-law. 
Matters were in this position when the West 
Indian argosy arrived, and for a while drove 
all thoughts of his daughter’s marriage out of 
the baillie’s head. Even Watt Lee was so 
completely engrossed by the multiplicity of 
business which this event produced, that he 
saw very little of May till after the discharge 
of the vessel. At length the bustle was over, 
and things subsided into their usual state; the 
ship was laid up in the dock to undergo some 
repairs; the cargo was shipped off by coasters 
to other ports, or hoisted into the warehouse ; 
and the counting-house assumed its accustomed 
appearance of quiet industry. It might almost 
have been forgotten that such an event had 
occurred, so totally were all vestiges of its 
effects removed or concealed, but for one trou- 
blesome memento, which now began to give 
Watt no lity uneasiness. In addition to her 
usual frei of rum, coffee, and sugar, the 
good ship had been charged with a West In- 


dian planter, returning to his native country, 
to breathe the cooler air of the Scottish coast 
for the brief space it might be his fate to 
breathe at all. He had gone out to push his 
fortune when very young, and, from the meanest 


offices undertaken by Europeans, had risen to 
be'the possessor of a very considerable planta- 
tion, with a sufficient complement of the black 
cattle used in that quarter of the world for its 
cultivation.” 

This planter becomes a rival, and his riches 
secure the baillie, who, however, finds great 
difficulty in deciding how to get rid of the 
contumacious Watt; when Mr. Snelldrake (the 
rival) suggests a quarrel and his dismissal. 

“ It was an act, however, easier talked of 
than executed; the baillie tried it over and 
over again in his mind, but the difficulty was 
to manage it so as to have some colour of jus- 
tice on his side; without this it could not be 
thought of,—the whole town would cry shame 
on him. It at last occurred to him, that it 
would be a very easy matter for him to push 
some of the disputes, that were of almost daily 
‘occurrence between him and his self-willed 
clerk, just a step or two beyond the point at 
which they had hitherto terminated. ‘ His 
blood will then be up,’ said he; ‘ and, if I am 
no mista’en in Watt, he’ll give me cause enough 
to pack him about his business,—and may be a 
ruler if no a ban at the tail o’ him.’ Whether 
it happened that May got some intimation of 
the line of action determined on by the con- 
federates, and gave her lover the hint, or 
whether the honest baillie went too inartifi- 
cially about it, we cannot very well say; but 
the next morning, when his employer walked 
ito the counting-house with a stately step 
and a sour visage, and sat himself down on 
the opposite side of the desk to watch for cause 





of offence, he found the usually rampant Watt 
in a temper so perfectly angelic, that no Chris- 
tan man could have said a cross-grained word 
tohim. In vain he tried to start some subject 
on which they might have the good fortune to’ 


differ; Watt was of his patron’s opinion in 
every thing. He even ordered him to make 
an entry which he knew to be wrong, in the 
books; but Watt, without so much as arguing 
the matter, although on these points he was 
particularly ticklish, obeyed without a murmur ; 
and when the baillie affected to discover the 
error, took the whole matter on himself, blam- 
ing his own precipitation, and erasing the 
entry with much apparent contrition. In short, 
the enemy was fairly baffied, and Watt main- 
tained his stool in triumph.” 

A plan for sending him to the West Indies 
succeeds no better; and the planter, desperate 
with disappointment, has his rival way-laid by 
a press-gang, from whose clutches he makes a 
most gallant and well-told escape to the shore, 
the house, and his mistress. 

‘¢ May was sitting alone in the parlour, when 
her lover stalked into the room hatless and 
shoeless, like an apparition of the drowned ; 
his face pale with cold and fatigue, and his 
sandy locks hanging over his brow like a pound 
of tallow candles. ‘ In His name, Watt Lee, 
what has come over you ?” cried his terrified 
mistress; but Watt without answering sat 
down beside her, all dripping as he was, and 
putting back his hair with his blue fingers, 
that he might see and hear distinctly, turned 
himself on the chair so as to front May, and 
fixed his watery eyes on her face. ‘* May,’ 
said he, at length, ‘ do you remember that your 
father wanted to turn me out of the business, 
after a long and faithful service, and that I 
endured daily the torments of the damned in 
keeping my tongue between my teeth, when 
he came on with his blethers just to try the 
fortitude of my patience—and all for love of 
you, May?’ ‘To be sure I do, Watt Lee,’ 
said May ; * but what has that to do—’ ‘ And 
do you remember,’ interrupted Watt, ‘ that I 
was nearly shipped off to the West Indies, as 
innocent of all thoughts or desires thereto as a 
bale of Osnaburghs ; and that to escape, I was 
fain to lay eighteen hours on my back without 
turning, and to swallow clants of such stuff as 
it makes my soul sick but to think of—and all 
for love of you, May?’ ‘ To be sure I do, 
dear Watt; yet, you know, the doctor said 
you were all the better, body and spirit, for the 
screed of castor-oil you got from him, and of 
doctrine from the minister—but, for goodness 
sake and mine, what has that to do—’ * Then 
know now,’ cried Watt, impatiently, ‘ that my 
life and liberty have been attacked! single 
handed I fought for three hours against sixteen 
murderers, set on me by your father and your 
new wooer—and when they found they could 
not kill me so easily, they bound me hand and 
foot, and carried me out into the ‘roads, and 
put me on board a ship bound for Africa, and 
from which I escaped by little short of a mira- 
cle, swimming all the way below the water till 
I gained the shore—and all for love of you, 
May!’ Almost screaming with surprise and 
horror, May heard this dreadful narrative, 
which it would have been impossible for her to 
believe but for the irrefragable evidence before 
her in Watt’s person, dripping with the very 
water through which he had swam, and bruised 
with the very blows he had suffered. Her eyes 
filled with tears, and regardless of the damage 
her dress might sustain by the contact, she threw 
herself into his arms. ‘* O what shall we do?’ 
cried she; * that hateful old villain will murder 
you before my eyes—I almost wish you had 
gone to—’ ‘ Hush, hush!’ interrupted Watt, 
* T’ll tell you what we shall do—you shall run 





ne ee 
Watt’s shoulder. ‘I know the baillie,’ con- 


tinued her lover; ‘ when all is over, and cannot 
be helped, he will rather be glad, honest man, 
to have got over the fash he has between me 
and old Snelldrake—at any rate I cannot stay 
here to be turned out of doors, transported, 
poisoned, stabbed, and drowned—I am off to- 
night.’ * To-night!’ ‘ Ay, to-night,’ said 
Watt, in his most peremptory tone; and then 
lowering his voice and taking May by the 
hand, added softly, and looking fondly in her 
face, * will you go with me, May ?? May still 
said, ‘ A likely story!’ but in a less decided 
tone. * I have a plan,’ said Watt, not seeming 
to doubt of her consent, *‘ by which we shall 
have the start a whole night, difficult as it is 
now-a-days to get sight or speech of you. I 
will contrive to be locked into the warehouse 
to-night, where you can easily join me by the 
door which communicates with the dwelling. 
house, and which is never locked. You shall 
then, for want of a better mode of egress, just 
make the venture you did when you were a 
lassie,—descend into the street, from the upper 
window, by the crane—only I will take care to 
fasten a chair to the clicks, and tie you well 
on. As for myself, I can slide down the rope 
after you, as I have often done.’ ”” 
Unfortunately this plan is overheard by the 
West Indian, who, to disappoint them, resolves 
to watch himself, but grows somewhat sleepy. 
** In this predicament, afraid to rest on the 
damp ground for fear of rheumatism, and de. 
termined not to quit the rope by which the 
hopes of his love and hate seemed to be sus- 
pended, he was fain to carry a stave from the 
shed, and fastening it by the middle to the 
iron click of the important rope, to rest his 
weary limbs by sitting on it astride, while he 
embraced the hempeti comforter with his arms, 
It was in this singular and most unaccommo. 
dating posture that he was pointed out by 
Watt Lee to his trembling mistress. We do 
not presume to follow the thoughts of the 
worthy gentleman while he sat taking his rest 
in sv unusual a fashion ; but it is probable that 
they may have been somewhat disturbed by 
certain associations connected with the article 
he hugged so closely in its union with the pro- 
jecting beam above, otherwise the swinging 
motion he was obliged to undergo, from the 
rope having already reached its utmost length, 
and his short legs being, in consequence, al. 
most entirely raised from the ground, would 
assuredly have set him fast asleep. As it was, 
he could not properly be said to be either 
asleep or awake, his thinking faculties remain. 
ing in that cloudy state which is the twilight 
of the mind sometimes experienced in the 
heavy doze we endure rather than enjoy after 
too much sleep, or when disease or care pre- 
vents the approach of sound sleep at all. Great 
was the consternation of the intended fugitives 
at seeing so unexpected a difficulty in their 
way. Watt’s first thought was to drop a 
of his own cotton on the ofticious West Indian 3 
but fearing that this might do rather more 
than stun him, he abandoned the idea. His 
next scheme was to slide rapidly down on his 
shoulders and gag him; but a single cry, he 
remembered, would ‘bring up the custom-house 
patrol from the quay. ‘The hour, in the mean 
time, was stealing away, and May stood weep- 
ing and wringing her hands beside him. At 
length his determination was taken. Holding 
strongly by the rope where it was fastened to 
the windlass, that ’no diminution of security 
might be felt below, hé caused May to undo. 


away with me!’ ‘A likely story, indeed!’ |the fastening, and remove the end altogether 
said May, raising her head coquettishly from|from the roller, thus making the block, or 
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large pulley at the end of the projecting beam, 
the only supporter. ‘Then fastening a thick 
piece of wood to the liberated end. of the rope, 
on the plan adopted by his enemy below, he 
fixed himself resolutely astride on this appa- 
rently precarious seat, which would have been 
to. one less aecustomed to such 

feats, and by dint of persuasion, assisted in no. 
small degree by main strength, seated May on 
his knees, and commenced their descent. As 
one end of the rope descended, the other of 
uence rose, but the whole was managed 

so quietly, and Watt continued to hold so 
firmly by the end to which Snelldrake was: 
appended, allowing it softly and gradually to 
slide through his hands, that the West Indian 
was fay up in the air, before, in the confused) 
state of his intellects, he became conscious that 
he had taken his departure from the earth. 
When he at length, however, perceived his 
actual situation, rising into the air, heaven only 
knew how or wherefore, the horror of the 
miserable man was indescribable, and the hol- 
low groan, which at first issued as if from the 
pit of his stomach, and then rising gradually, 
keeping pace with his ascent, into a desperate 
shout, expressive, at the same instant, of asto- 
nishment, dismay, expostulation, and furious 
resentment, was so. loud and woful, that all 
idea of the ludicrous, which such an exhibition 
was otherwise well calculated to inspire, must 
have been forgotten during its continuance. 


Even. Watt Lee himself was in some sort|_ 


astounded by the dismal noise; and a‘ Lord 
preserve us!’ was devoutly mingled with the 
execration in the name of an opposite power, 
which his fear of its raising the house prema- 
turely against him elicited. There was no 
time to. lose, however; and he made the rope 
spin through his fingers so rapidly, that in an 
instant the two parties. met mid-way, and the 
my of the upward bound, who still held on 
e grim death, glared on those of his, enemy 
with a look of rage, so. absurdly mingled with 
deprecation, that. Watt, alarmed as he was, 
could hardly forbear from laughing outright. 
After losing hold of the ascending rope, their 
descent, from the great supexiority of weight 
on their side, was.i rapid; but Watt 
broke the shock with, his feet, and in a moment 
they stood in safety.onthe ground. The first 
of the adventurous cavalier was to fasten 

the end of the, rope to the iron railing, so that 
Snelldrake might remain suspended in the air 
till relieved by his friends, whom his terrible 
cries would no doubt. speedily bring to. his 
assistance; and which would serve also. the 
urpose of engaging their attention till the 
rs should get clear off; for it was not 


"reasonable, to suppose that Snelldrake would 


enter into. the cause of his elevation before he 
had safely descended. They then left him to 
his. fate; and well it was for them that no 
further delay occurred, for they were no sooner 
out of sight, than not only the baillie and his 
family,, but every soul in the street, who was 


not deaf or bedridden, crowded to. the-.spot. | its 


The first. emotions excited in the spectators 
were horror and commiseration; for it seemed 
to them that some unfortunate man was really 
suspended. in the usual fashion, videlicet, by 
the neck, on a, gallows as. high as that of 
Haman; but speedily the truth appeared. 
When in a few minntes. a lighted candle was 
held from the warebouse, exhibiting, with its 

ellow light struggling amidst the faint moon- 
emi rueful countenance of we, West 
Indian peeping through the handkerchief which 
covered his hat, and was tied under his. chin in 
the iplevct an eld waahesworenn, p, choy ,roee 





from the crowd that might have awakened the 
inhabitants at the most distant part of the, 
town. As for the baillie, he felt by far. too 
much ashamed of the figure cut by his son-in- 
law elect to enjoy the laugh at his expense ;, 
and in fact it seemed to him, as he stood there: 
in so near a relation to the aerial voyager, that 
a part of the ridicule must attach to himself 
and family; an idea which made the worthy 
magistrate, who dreaded the public gaze even 
on honourable occasions, sweat with very 
vexation. Snelldrake, by the assistance of the 
standers. by, was now on his descent, but this, 
perhaps on purpose, was managed so clumsily, 
that the swinging of the rope transferred the 
sickness of his heart to his stomach, which 
instantaneously discharged its vengeance on 
the heads of the jesters. The baillie could 
stand no more; he returned into his house,, 
packed every soul to their beds, and locking 
the door, betook himself in disgust and morti-. 
fication to. his own dormitory. In two hours, 
after this adventure, Mr. Snelldrake took 
French leave of Greenelm and its inhabitants. 
The next day the fugitives returned man and 
wife, and were received by the baillie as. kindly 
as if every thing had taken place with his own, 
concurrence.”’ 

Many of the more serious tales are ve 
sweetly told ; the volume altogether far above: 
its unpretending appearance ;, and we dismiss 
it with cordial commendation. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Anecdotes of Impudence. London, 1827. 
C. Tilt 


Tus little brochure ia published on the scale 
of the well-known Percy Anecdotes; and even 
from its advertisement might be guessed to 
proceed from an editor equal to his subject. 
It is an impudent book, impudently dedicated, 
with a portrait, to Mr. Hume; and we: have 
no doubt but that the writer and compiler,— 
for he unites the two qualities,— is an exceed- 
ingly impudent penman. In short, there is 
much smartness in these anecdotes, which are 
principally pointed from notorious public cases ; 
and we are enly sorry to add, that Impudence 
is so often offensive, that it seems impossible to 
compile its ** modern instances” without re- 
viving circumstances and stories which had 
much better be buried for ever. Still, let us 
not be understood to mean, that where brazen 
impudence continues to brave public opinion, 
such a performance.as this may not do accept- 
able serviee. 


Vestigia Anglicana; or, Illustrations of the 
more Interesting and Debateable Points in 
the History and Antiquities of England: 
from the Earliest Ages to the Accession of 
the House of Tudor. By S. R. Clarke. 8vo. 
2 vols. London, 1626. T. & @. Underwood. 

Or this meritorious and entertaining work we 

have a very. favourable opinion. to give, though 

nature does not offer us temptations to sup- 
port that. opinion by examples and extracts; 
yet it is as full of interesting episodes and his- 
torical anecdotes. as it is. f 3 and we 
have net.seen. any publication better calculated 
to fix and keep alive the attention of readers of 
every age and class. It is not. too abstruse for 
the young, nor too light for the mature in 
years; and it is a book which may either be 
consulted for a short hour by way of amuse- 
ment, or studied carefully for a continuance of 
time for the sake of instruction. Having, we 
confess, only employed it in the former kind, 
sie. Gadla aah, pamiage, to say what we are 





about to state; namely, that it appears to us, 

generally, rather to adopt popular tradition and 

belief, than to combat errors springing thence, 
by sifting their evidence with inquisitorial 

acumen and watchfulness. Still we observe a 

considerable degree of research; and we differ 

more as to the weight to be allowed to the au- 
thorities relied on by Mr. Clarke, than impute 
blame to him for want of due diligence and 
inquiry. A blemish more censurable is, how- 
ever, too obvious in this production to be passed 
over without comment: we allude to the an- 
thor’s practice of drawing sweeping conclusions 
from particular facts, and almost always in hes- 
tility to monarchs, the clergy, the government, 
and the higher classes of society. If Charles of 

France did not interfere effectually to save the 

Maid of Orleans, the inference is, “ so much 

for the gratitude of monarchs:” the gallant 

exploit of Sir William Walworth, by which he 

ended Wat Tyler’s rebellion, is described as “a 

most imprudent. action:’’ of Henry V. it is 

observed, ‘“* professing no great affection for the 
whole tribe of conquerors :”’ and of Archbishop 

Chichele’s Collegium omnium animarum, to 

pray for the souls of the English who fell in the 

French wars, “‘ itis surely hard upon the poor 

souls that they have been so long deprived of 

the benefit,” &c. This sneering tone does not 
become the gravity of historical records; but the 
speeches, it should be noticed, are chiefly put 
into the mouth of the pupil, one of the three 
interlocutors whose conversations. form these 
volumes, the other two being the author and 
friend. Taken altogether, there is much useful 
matter collected, and we have a popular auxi- 
liary to our regular history. One statement 
we cannot help mentioning, as conveying a very 
equivocal compliment to a distinguished house. 

After giving the list. of oe of the 

Garter, Mr. Clarke,zays, . Wrottesley 

family are the only, male descendants of the 

original knights!! ot 

Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry, from 
Chaucer to the Present Day. By John 
Johnstone. mo. pp. 560. Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd ; London, Whittaker. 

IncLtupInG Grahame’s Sabbath and’ Blair’s 
Grave, and having a few biographical notices 
and critical remarks, this little thick-set volume 
is a good compilation, and does credit, generally, 
to Mr. Johnstone’s judgment. By putting to- 
gether, at a small price, so many examples of 
sterling poetry, the taste of the times is likely 
to be corrected, and a feeling for excellence 
nourished, in the room of a desire for mere 
novelty. There is a pretty frontispiece and 
vignette. Sintilar collections of lyrical, amatory, 
and descriptive poems, are promised. 

Poetical Effusions. By Benjamin Coombs. 
12mo. pp. 120. London, 1826. Wightman 
and Cramp. 

THERE is much good-heartedness in this small 

volume; and though we cannot compliment 

the writer highly on his: poetry, we will not 
refuse him our kind wishes as, apparently, an 
amiable man. 





A New System of Astronomical Mnemonics. 

By R. Machan, Longman and Co. 
Ir is impossible to explain the nature of this 
curious work without its plates. It develops 
a plan for rendering astronomy and the aspect 
of the heavens more perfectly remembered, by 
means of an artificial memery, associating pla- 
nets, constellations, &c. &c. with rhymes and 
palpable images. It is certainly original, and 
the mapping of the stars remarkable and im- 
pressive on the mind. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The Poetical Souvenir. %=OR and Geo 
Read. 12mo, pp. 339. 
Cock. 


ndon, 1826. C, F. 


Wirnovt having any pretension to the 
hi walks of poetry, this is one of those 

which may well deserve a place among 
the offerings of the s¢ason; prettily orna- 
mented by a frontispiece, varied by little 
etchings of, we must say, very various merit, 
(some just such fat Cupids as suit the senti- 
mentalities of seals, others with somewhat more 
of imagination about them), fine woven paper, 
and a neat outside. Such is the Souvenir, of 
which the following little poem seems as fair a 
specimen as we can select : 


Changes. 
«© Tell me now, sweet fairy rose, 
Why thy blushes soon must fade ? 
Tis because time-must 
That all must die which he has made! 


Tell me now, summer leaves, 
Why-you'll and fall so fast ? 
*Tis that autumn ever grieves 
To know drear winter comes at last ! 


Tell me why the fallen snow 

Rain soon melts to bitter tears? - 
Tis because the cold heart’s woe. 

Will thaw itself by sullen fears ! 
Tell me why Religion s smile 

Lasts throughout man’s latest day? 
*Tis because its hopes beguile, 

When past is youth and joy away! 


Then ask no more, time e’er will fly 
With silent wing in joyous hour ; 

For when friends smile and pleasures die, 
We seek in vain a happy bower.” 


A View of the World, from the Creation io the 
Present Time. 18mo. pp. 310. W. Geod- 
luck. 

Tuis is a long view in a small compass, or 

rather a multitudinous view endeavoured to be 

simplified by an artificial system of arrange- 
ment and memory. y such’ a plan we 
cannot pass a judgment, ferit-must be tried to 
be ascertained s-and we are past the time of 
trying. The history of the world is, however, 
well divided into twelve epochs, and certain 
words are devised to impress the principal 

events, ‘&c. upon the minds of readers. It is a 

painful.confession upon such a point, but true 

it is, that so treacherous is our memory, we 
always forget the Mnemonic keys sooner than 
any thing else. 


Les Souterrains de Chateauvert, ou les Crimes 
de Mandard. Par M. Victoire Delormey. 
3 vols. 12mo. Paris. Pigoreau. 
As a romance, this work, though of some inte- 
rest, does not take a very high rank,and is, we 
should think, the production of a young writer : 
one of more experience would not draw vice so 
unmitigated, or virtue so unalloyed. It is, 
however, curious as a specimen of the new 
style of French novel writing : the spirit of its 
philosophy is that of the Liberaws of the present 


Triumphs of Genius and Perseverance. By 
Elizabeth Strutt. 12mo. pp. 420. London, 
1827. J. Harris, 

Tue plan of this work is not altogether new ; 

to one of a similar kind, Clayton’s Biography, 

we gave a meed of unqualified praise, which 
with equal justice we can also bestow on that 
before us, The Triumphs of Genius and Per- 
severance is a volume we Should wish to see in 
the hands of every young person; it shews 
what may be dune, from what has-been done 
» and than this there can be no greater indentive 
to action. These memoirs are selected from 
among those whose lives were at once a benefit 
and honour to humanity: well chosen and well 
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written, we have only to support our favour. | proprietors of a paper are rendered responsitile 


able opinion by a most cordial recommendation. 

Among the biographies we must instance those 

of Blacklock and Heyne’s as worthy of superior 

praise. 

Nouveau Cours de Littérature, ou Répertoire 
des Chefs @CEuvres de Corneille, Voltaire, 
§c. 12mo. ‘pp. 482. Edinburgh, 1826. Oli- 
ver and Boyd. Par C. P. Buquet. 

Tuis is another of those works most admirably 
calculated for the use of young people. Con- 
siderable judgment has been displayed in the 
choice of pieces ; and from this many advan- 
tagesare derived. Not only is a knowledge of the 
language gained, but the taste is cultivated, and 
ideas as well as words acquired. It is a most 
useful volume to all students of a language 
now almost absolutely necessary. 


The Gondola. London, 1827. Lupton Relfe. 
Tuts is a very pleasing volume :—there is con- 
siderable variety, from the sketch whose light 
humour paints the present hour, to the sombre 
horrors of German romance. Confessions of a 
Lover are very amusing; while the Black 
Trader is a good supernatural tale : some of the 
poetry is pretty. While we thus recommend 
these pages, we are unwilling to destroy their 
novelty by quotation, as much of their contents 
has already appeared in periodicals; but the fol- 
lowing anecdote we cannot resist : 
‘“* T remember somewhere to have heard of 
a gentleman who, by mere chance, strolled 
into a coffee-house, aon he met with a cap- 
tain of his acquaintance on the point of sailing 
to New York, and from whom he received an 
invitation to aecompany him. This he ac- 
cepted, taking care, however, to inform his 
wife of it, whichshe did in these terms : 
© Dear Wire wi 
* I am going to America. 
« Yours, truly.’ 
‘*¢ Her answer was not'at all inferior either 
in lacorism or tenderness : 
: Yours, &c'” 
We rather suspect the author is one of those 
(Mr. Vandyck) of whose contributions to the 
Friendship’s Offering we made favourable 
mention. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 22d December, 1826. 

THE most lively anxiety had been excited on 
thenew project of law on the liberty of the press. 
On Thursday the Keeper of the Seals brought 
it forward; but however strong the ministry 
may be, it is next to impossible that it shoulc 
pass without great modifications. Works 0! 
twenty sheets and upwards cannot be. pub- 
lished until after a copy has been deposited ten 
days at the government Office ; and if in the 
mean time any part of the impression be sen: 
out of the printing-office, it is to be considerec 
a publication, and visited by fine and confis- 
cation, Doesthe Keeper of the Seals mean by 
this, that sending the work ‘to be done up i 
boards, or stitched, or even hot-pressed, is « 
publication ? If so, the injury to the trade anc 
the public will be considerable. Works of five 
sheets and under are to be subject to a stam) 
duty. This is the same as in England, save 
that every copy here must bear the stamp, an 
thus the work is disfigured. 

Considerable abuses had crept in by person: 
of straw being paid as responsible editors 0 
journals, some of whom could neither read noi 


write!! By tlie new project, the whole of the 





for the contents, and their names are to. be 
printed always at the head of the journal. 

There cannot be more than five persons in- 
terested in the property of a journal, and all 
acts and deeds of any other persons, or sleeping 
partners, or furnishers of capital for that pur- 
pose, are declared null and void, 

These are two terrible clauses, as far as 
regards the existing journals, and we may 
affirm, impossible to be carried into effect. Is 
the minister aware that the printer, to avoid 
payment of the fine for not printing the names 
of proprietors, would be bound to affix his 
name to one journal, that of M. Villele to 
another, that of M, Damas to a third, and 
so on? ; 

In the second case, a property has been 
created under the sanction of the existing laws ; 
this property is divided into a great number of 
shares. Does the minister, by an ex post facto 
law, pretend that the proprietors of the Consti- 
tutionnel, the Journal des Debats, or even his 
own journal, shall be compelled to sell or relin- 
quish their interests, so as to reduce the 
number to five? The Constitutionnel. prints 
20,000, the original 40/, shares are now worth 
3,0007. We believe there are one hundred 
shareholders; if the new project have a retro- 
active effect, ninety-five must sell out, and 
the remaining five be ready to lay out in the 
purchase 285,000/. 

The fines are very heavy, being from 20/. to 
8007. Indeed, their severity. must have the 
effect of the severity of laws in-England, where 
juries frequently acquit in order not to bring 
in a poor wretch guilty of a capital offence. 

The stamp-duty is to be doubled—it is so 
low that the journals can easily support this ; 
the present tax is only one halfpenny. 


The Almanack of Spectacles gives the fol. 
lowing account of the, state ef the: Paris 
theatres:—They suppurt.fifteen. thousand fami- 
lies; the number of actors,: dancers, &c. is 
2994:; 100 directors, 100 managers, 100 
of bands, and 1500 musicians. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

SOLAR SPOTS. 
ELEvEN spots of considerable. magnitude, 
surrounded by many minute ones, were eb- 
served'on the solar disc onthe Ist inst.: these 
were remotely situated from each other, and 
exhibited-an interesting telescopic appearance. 
3d ‘inst. the largest was’ six’ minutes north of 
the sun’s centre, and others were observed 
entering on thé eastern limb, and will this day 
have advanced sufficiently far for satisfactory 
observation. 





WATER Pipes, &c. 
THE following paper seems to be of considerable 
importance, as it is applicable to the common 
purposes of life. By a propet-attention to ‘ts 
sontents, many serious accidents in steam 
oilers may be prevented; as well as‘a great 
economy procured: in. vessels used for the par- 
pose of heating water, &c. &c. The calca- 
reous deposits at the bottom and sides of vessels 
render them liable to be burnt, by interposing 
a non-conductor between the fluid and the 
netal; and on ‘the same principle, water 
s much longer in heating in a’vessel in this 
state, than in a new or clean one. 
We have translated the article from the 
Count de Lasteyrie’s Journal de Connoissances 
usuelles eb pratiques. 
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Method of Uieansing Water-Pipes with Hydro- 
chloric Acid (Muriaiic Acid Gas). By M. Dar- 
cet.—Acids which, combined with lime form 
soluble salts, have long been in use to clean 
vessels containing deposits or incrustations of 
carbonate of lime. I have myself employed the 
hydrochloric acid to dissolve the deposits of this 
kind that are to be found in the steam engine 
boilers, valves, worms, &c. of apparatus in 
which steam is employed. Last year I adopted 
the same method for cleansing the cocks and 
valves of the hot-baths establishment at Vichy. 
Finding this method very advantageous, I 
wished to try it on a large scale, in the cleansing 
of the water-pipes for the supply of the hospi- 
tals. I had often mentioned this wish to the 
Prefect of the Seine; and while we were waiting 
for a favourable opportunity, one presented 
itself. M. Dublay, member of the commission 
for the administration of the hospitals, had to 
replace a leaden water-pipe, which had been 
long choked up. He consulted me, and I 
undertook to cleanse it with the hydrochloric 
acid. The following is the report [ drew up 
after my labours were completed ; it contains 
the details of the operation :— 

* This pipe conveyed the water from Arcueil 
to the farm-yard of St. Anne, in the village of 
Petit Gentilly, and belongs to the hospitals of 
Paris. It is three inches in diameter, and 
671 feet long. It receives the water from 
a reservoir placed at one of the angles of the 
field, crosses the field diagonally, following the 
natural descent of the ground, which has a fall of 
three feet in, the hundred, and conveys the 
waters of Arcueil into the yard of the Farm of 
St. Anne. This pipe was almost entirely choked 
up, and supplied, notwithstanding its great 
diameter, but a small stream of water, quite 
unequal to the -wants-of the farm. It some- 
times stopped entirely, so that the farmer was 
obliged to go and 

eat distance. Having engaged to cleanse it 
c acid, I necessarily began 
by examining the nature of the deposit. I cut 
a/piece of a metre in length (39 inches) from 


. the middle of the tube. The deposit occupied 


about four-fifths of the area of the pipe. I 
weighed the pipe in its foul state, and after- 
wards when it was completely cleansed; thus 
obtaining the weight of the deposit, which I 
pulverised. The analysis gave the following 
results :— 
Carbonate of lime, containing a little sul- 
OGD GE IMERE 2 0. cerccdcccescocccccccee 
us residuum, insoluble in the hydro- 
Chilloric acid «2... .cccccsccccccsncccvcece * 
Water cccccccccccccccccccccccccescocccceces 160 


100°00 

‘ T ascertained that it would require 184 parts 
of the aeid, of the strength of 21 degrees, or as 
it is sold in commerce, to dissolve 100 parts of 
the humid deposit, such as it was found in the 
pipe. There was disengaged during the opera- 
tion about 36 of carbonic acid, occupying a 
volume ef about-440 times that of the calca- 
reous deposit in solution. 

“ Having taken this sample from the middle 
of the pipe, I considered it as a mean term for 
the quantity of deposit ; and as this deposit 
weighed nearly six pounds, I calculated that the 
pipe, measuring 218 metres (671 French feet), 
would contain 2616 pounds (French) of deposit, 
and therefore, require 4800 pounds of the acid, 
at 21 degtees. , From these data I found that it 
would cost 430 francs to cleanse it. 

** The administration of the hospitals having 
consented to incur the expense, I undertook it. 
The result will prove the great advantages 





water for his cattle at a4 
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M. Darcet’s description being accompanied 
with a plate, we cannot do more than merely 
describe the principle, which is, however, so 
simple, that any person may practise it. M. 
D. proposes two methods, ‘“‘ equally good ;”’ 
the one is to mix the hydrochloric acié with 
water, and let the mixture flow into the pipe; 
the second is, to introduce two separate streams 
of water and acid at the same time, the farther 
end of the pipe being closed, and a cock affixed 
so as to draw off the mixture, only when it is well 
saturated with the deposit or carbonate of lime. 
He observes, that it may be necessary to pass 
the liquid more than once through the pipe, 
before all the deposit is‘ dissolved, which is 
known when no more carbonic acid is dis- 
engaged. After he had come to this point, 
he let the water of the reservoir flow through 
the pipe, which it did freely, carrying with 
it all the earthy particles, grass, &c., that 
could not be dissolved by the acid. There 
were in this case weeds, pieces of charcoal, 
bones, brick, and plaster, as well as sand, all of 
which was carried off, and in a short time the 
pipe was completely cleansed throughout its 
whole length. 

Before M. Darcet proposed to cleanse the 
pipe, it had been resolved to put down a new 
one, the plumber’s estimate for which was 2507 
francs. The expense of cleansing and all repairs, 
cost only 618 francs, thus economising 1889 
francs. M. D. observes, that if the pipe had 
not been placed in an aqueduct, but laid in 
the ground, the expense of a new pipe would 
have been one-third more, and, consequently, 
the saving so much the, greater. By this 
method, lead, iron, or wooden pipes may 
always be kept clean and free,* as the acid can 
be so easily applied, the moment an obstruction 
is apparent ; and as a few hours suffice for the 
whole operation, its advantages are immense. 

M. D. observes that this adds nothing to 
science. The observation does honour to the 
modesty of so learned a man; but as science is 
only valuable in so far as it is capable of practi- 
cal results, we regard the sot application of 
a known principle as far superior in merit to 
the discovery of a new one. The ancients 
knew the attraction of the loadstone, and to 
illustrate it, formed a small statue of Mars in 
iron, and one of Venus in loadstone. This was 
very curious and pretty, and in those times 
was probably used to strengthen superstition : 
but it was the application of the magnetic needle 
to the purposes of navigation which merited 
the admiration and gratitude of the world. He, 
therefore, who discovers a useful application 
of a principle, is as much an inventor as he who 
discovered the principle itself. 

«« Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 

And with a tongue endow’d the chattering pie? 

*T was witty Want, fierce Hunger to appease ; 

Want taught their masters, and their masters these.” 

It was necessity which induced the French, 
during the Revohition, to discover the method 
of making saltpetre, instead of scraping it from 
old walls; of finding substitutes for potash, 
barilla, indigo, sugar, and coffee; but how 
would the French chemists have been delighted, 
if in those times they had found out how to 
make a pound of sugar out of a pound of old 
linen or cotton rags, or even sawdust. Sul- 
phuric acid, vulgarly called oil of vitriol, has 
been found to perform all these wonders, and 
even to dry meat. 

In the Count de Lasteyrie’s journal is given 
the process for converting old rags and sawdust 





* Kettles, boilers, pots, &c. in common use in every 


= 
into sugar, so that we really fear, if the age 
should have a sweet tooth, we shall soon be 
without rags of which to make paper. As the 
chemists have gone thus far, we implore them, 
if possible, to spare our rags, and try if they 
cannot convert old books and new into sugar. 
If they do this, many a poor author, who 
cannot get “salt to his porridge,” may at 
least be able to obtain plenty of eau sucrée, by 
sulphurising the volumes which an ungrateful, 
ignorant, and undiscerning public will not buy, 
into sugar loaves. He may even be able to set 
up a grocer’s shop, and thus become, instead of 
a neglected author, a sweet one. If this takes 
place,—and why should it not?—We may 
open a wholesale warehouse, with the saccha- 
rine produce of our refuse correspondence ; 
and our kind friends no longer have to 
complain of sending us articles of which we 
can make no use :—they may then look to see 
in the Notices to Correspondents; ** We have to 
inform a constant reader and constant writer, 
that their communications are rejected for our 
paper, but admitted in the shape of double- 
refined at our breakfast-table.” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CamBrinGEe, Dec. 22d.—At a congregation 
on Friday last, the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. J. L. Sisson, Clare Hall. 

Bachelors in Divinityx—Rev. T. C. Elers, and the Rev. 
D. Brosthwaite, Queen’s College, Licentiate in Physic; 
B. Babington, M.B. Pembroke Hall. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. F. F. Trench; Rev. E. Martin, 
St. Peter’s College, ad eundum, incorporated from Dubin; 
Rev. T. H. Crofts, Pembroke Hall. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—R. B. Clarke, Trinity College. 

On Saturday, Mr. O. Marriott, of St. John’s 
College, was admitted Bachelor of Arts. 


Oxrorpb, Dee. 23.—On Monday, the follow- 
ing degrees were’conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. J. T. Lys, Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. Rawlins, Merton College, 
Grand Compounder; Rev. J. Gladstone, Rev. F. Urqu- 
oe Brasennose College; Rev. J. Langley, Magdalen 
Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. —¥F. H. Tompson, H. J. Buckoll 
(Michel Scholar), W. R. Bigg, H. Wrightson, Queen's 
College; G. Wood, Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioner of Lincoln 
College; L. B. Wither, Oriel College; J. Wordsworth, 
New College; E.. Simms, Wadham College; D.S. Mei- 
kleham, F. B. Woodward, Balliol College; F. Eyre, St. 
John’s College; F. Pym, Worcester College; J. Crosse, 
Exeter College. 

On Thursday, the 7th ult., Mr. W. Mar- 
shall, organist of Christ Church and of St. 


John’s, was admitted Bachelor of Music. 


CHREMONIDIAN WAR. 

THERE is in Ath a passage hitherto 
considered inexplicable, and our ignorance of 
the true signification of which has concealed 
the existence of a whole war between Athens 
and Macedonia. The learned Niebuhr has 
lately published a work, in which he clears up 
this mystery ; and shews—by reference to a 
treatise by Teles, a moral author anterior to 
Plutarch, and of whose works several frag- 
ments are introduced in.’Stobeus’s collection, 
—that Chremonides was an Athenian, who, 
having quitted his country, was intrusted with 
the direction of the wealth and of the fleet of 
Ptolemy Evergetes. 











PINE ARTS. 


SCOTTISH ROYAL ACADEMY. 
WE observe from the Edinburgh Journals, 
that there is a plan in agitation for establish- 
ing an Academy to promote the Fine Arts in 
Scotland, similar to the Royal Academy in 








resulting from this method, if brought into 
general use,” 





kitchen, by the same process, so readily applicable to an 
Open vessel. 


London. We gather from the statements, that 
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i ateatinetabentiale 
many of the northern artists do not consider 


the existing Institution to be sufficient for the 
encouragement of the three branches of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture; and there- 
fore propose to incorporate themselves for that 
purpose, for an annual exhibition, and for 
associating engravers. The plan has been laid 
before Sir Thomas Lawrencé’ and Mr. Peel, 
apparently with the approbation of both. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Select Views in Greece. By H. W. Williams. 
Number VII. London, 1827, Longman and 
Co.; Edinburgh, A. Black. 

WE rejoice to hear that this elegant, classical, 

and artist-like work is making the rapid pro- 

gress its merits entitle it to make in public 
estimation. It is an exquisite production. The 

Number which has just appeared, contains 

Cheronea, the Athenian Temple of Theseus, 

Eleusis, the Gulf of Corinth, and Sopra Ca- 

nina with the Gulf of Avlona. These five 

subjects possess much variety, and are beauti- 
fully chosen and engraved. We are not sure 
as to picturesque effect, but we should have 
liked te see such a picture as that of the Tem- 
ple of Theseus set against a deep unbroken 
sky, instead of the cloudy atmosphere under 
which Mr. Williams is fond of representing 
his objects and scenery. This we say not in 

blame, for it is no easy matter to engrave a 

blue sky; but our ideas of Greece are less 

* cloud-compelling” than appears in these de- 

lightful views. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, &c. 
Part XXIII. Harding, Lepard, and Co. 
In October (28th) we expressed a sort of re- 
gret at seeing the Parts of this publication as 
it approached its close; for the, more we were 
gratified with the work, the more-we felt that 
the pleasure was about to be terminated. It 
was like looking back on life enjoyments to 
which another stage of existence had succeeded 
—the man to the boy—the pantaloon to the 
man. Worthily does Mr. Lodge sustain his 
reputation. In this new performance, we have 
Lady Arabella Stuart, (from Von Somer) ; 
Montague Bertie, second Earl of Lindsey, 
Ms a James Scot, Duke of Monmouth, 
Riley); George Abbot, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, 
Duke of Chatelherault, (Ketel); all finely en- 
graved by T. A. Dean, E. Scriven, J. Parker, 
and W. Holl. The Lady Arabella, certainly, 
does not shine in picture loveliness; but the 
brief narrative of her misfortunes excites that 
interest which her portrait fails to create. The 
other sketches are also well told, and display 
the usual research and honest impartiality of 

the writer. 


A View of Edinburgh; from Arthur’s Seat. 


Drawing by H. W. Williams. Engraved by 
W. Miller. London, J. and A. Arch. 


Tuis fine view of the Scottish Capital is taken 
from the elevated hill (we Southerns should 
say mountain) called Arthur’s Seat, in its 
immediate vicinity, and at the time of noon 
when the objects around could be most clearly 
discerned. With the talents of Mr. Williams 
as draughtsman, and of Mr. Miller as an en- 
graver, it may therefore readily be conceived 
that this is a production of great interest. It 
so. But, as a feeling of taste, to which we 
do not claim eral acquiescence, we will say, 
that with less of labour the view would have 

us more. The ten thousand lines and 
touches, like the marvellous figures on steel 





buttons (some millions of circles, &c. per but- 
ton ), give the ** Town” an indistinctness and 
puzzling locality, which is as trying to us as 
abstract scratches which are to signify any 
thing, every thing. Yet the plate is a splendid 
piece of art, and shews that elaborately finished 
line engravings are to be found north of the 
Tweed. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE POET’S DREAM. 

SEE ! the sunbeam pours its light 
Through the Gothic window bright, 
On its glittering path it bears 
Every tinge the casement wears ; 
Scarcely can the heavenly bow, 
Richer, lovelier colours shew. 
Now behold! the parted rays 
Each ‘in separate splendour blaze ; 
Now they mingle into one, 
Now the shining pageant’s gone! 
O how like the Poet’s dream ! 
Thus his vivid fancies gleam, 
Seeming first of heavenly birth, 
Fading then like things of earth ! 


Taste the balmy morning air, 
Charged with every odour rare, 
Zephyr, countless perfumes bringing, 
O’er the fields his light way winging, 
Deck’d with every flower that blows, 
From primrose pale, to blushing rose. 
Alas! how soon the fragrance flies, 
In the mid-day heat it dies. 

Thus the Poet’s tide of song, 

Like the soft breeze, sweeps along ; 
Thus it borrows added sweets 

From each blooming flower it meets ; 
Thus the hopes he loves to cherish, 
Ere his noon of life must perish ! 


Listen to those sounds of pleasure, 
Sure *tis some enchanted measure! 
Listen, listen, yet again— 
*Tis a soul-entrancing strain ! 
Oh! that I could catch each note, 
As through air I hear it float, 
And bid it stay for ever near, 
To soothe and charm my raptured ear ! 
All silent now !—How like is this 
To the Poct’s lay of bliss ! 
Thus it changes, sinking, swelling, 
While his tender tale is telling ; 
Thus he pauses, sad and mute, 
Drooping o’er his unstrung lute. 
Jan. 1st, 1827. ° Rosa. 
TO INGLEBOROUGH. 
AH, mountain-tablet ! when I gaze 
Upon thy dizzy height, 
Where every hovering cloud delays 
In its aérial flight,— 
A double emblem I can find 
Of my heart and of my mind. 


Thou stand’st sublime into the skies ! 
And, with a frail and flagging wing, 
I too affect sublimities, 
Wild sweeping a precarious string! 
But seldom is thy loftiest crest 
From clouds and vapour free : 
So likewise on my fervid breast 
The darkening shadows love to rest— 
And I resemble thee ! 


If thou had’st been an humbler hill, 
No cloud had veil’d thy brow: 

Had my soul shunn’d the “* vaunted rill,” 
I had been tranquil now ! 

Yet would I not exchange this grief 

For the dull stupor of relief. 





O Mountain! thou can’st not,submit 
To bow thy stately crest, 

(Though cloud and storm encompass it) : 
Nor for the calmest rest, 

Would I, though tempest-worn, resign 

The loftier thoughts that now are mine ! 





SONG. 
Yes, go; the beauty of thy rose 
Is fading fast ; 
*T was bright when first thou gav’st it me, 
And ’twill a fitting token be : 
How long thy love can last ! 


One day of undiminish’d sweetness— 
One of decay : 

I laugh to think the third should see 

Life from thy flower and love from thee 
Together pass away. 


Away, away !—I know when this 
Had worn me long : 
Now—memory of thy fragile flower, 
And thy affection of an hour 
Scarce will survive this song. 
May 27th, 1826, — Dr— 





BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 

On Sunday, the last day of the year 1826, 
England lost one of the brightest ornaments of 
her literature, in William Gifford, who died at 
his house, near Grosvenor Place, after a long © 
and gradual decay, at the age of seventy-one. 
In him, imagination and learning, the rare 
conjunction of original genius and critical 
labour, were highly and happily united: his 
mind, like the elephant, possessed power to 
tear up the strong tree of the forest, and 
flexibility to play with a straw. 

His biography has been traced by his own 
hand, in the preface to Jnvenal, in so affecting 
and masterly a manner, that it must be consi- 
dered a model for such compdsitions so long 
as the English language is read, and men 
delight to contemplate human nature dis- 
played in the forms of touching truth and 
native purity. Whoever undertakes the task 
of his biographer, may add to this exquisite 
memoir what has since been; but if he ap- 
proaches i¢ with the interpolation of even the 
kindest and most honest eulogy, he will mar 
a pure and perfect appeal to the heart and 
understanding. 

William Gifford was a great man, He 
raised himéelf from the lower rank of life ; and, 
like one of the mightiest of conquerors, his 
original garb was ever preserved in his chest 
(the chest of his mind), to preserve him from 
overweening passions and pride. He felt 
strongly; he wrote powerfully. There was 
gall and wormwood in his pen, but there was 
no bitterness in his spirit. He combatted to 
the knife for the ark in which he thought the 
welfare of his country was embarked; but if 
ever human being was above the petty jea- 
lousies of literature, or the personal rancour of 
party, that being was William Gifford. His 
satire was scorching, because his very playful- 
ness of talent possessed a giant’s force ; and if 
he wanted to crush only a reptile, he (uncon- 
sciously) hurled a mountain over it: but this 
was no acerbity of nature, (we write these few 
words from years of observation and of friend- 
ship) ; for he was , and mild, and overflow- 
ing with gentle affections. Look from his criti- 
cisms to his private life, and learn from the 
latter that the man was benevolent and esti- 
mable; which teaches us to think that the 
literary and political judge was just and 
sincere. 








-' THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND - 
 ——————————————————————————————— 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Traditions of the Mestern Highlands. 


NO. VI.—HACO, 

Argxanper II., King of Scotland, having 
died in. Kerera before he had made any pro- 
—_ in the conquest of the Western Isles, 

is son persisted inthe same plan. Indeed, the 
throne of the Scottish monarchs was hardly 
worth holding while the northern and southern 
frontiers were -in possession of rivals and ene- 
mies. Alexander III. made many attempts to 
detach the King of the Isles from the interest 
of Haco, who then reigned in Norway, but 
without success. It would appear that John 
Macdougal, Lord. of Lorne, the other branch 
of Somerled’s race, had, however, yielded to 
his advantageous offers, and that, joined by 
Kiernach, Karl‘ of Ross, he committed sad 
devastations: in Skye, and ether parts of 
Haco's tributary: dominions. 

The King of Norway, who seems to have been 
agreat and warlike prince,was not likely to sub. 
mit to such insults; and, having prepared a pow- 
erful fleet,-he directed his course to Scotland in 
the year 1263. He remained for some time at 
the Callich Stone, on the coast of Skye, near 
the Strait: of Kylehakin, so named from Haco. 
He. was there joined by Anges, King of the 
Tsles, and by Magnus, King of Mann. Angus 
piloted this great fleet to the Sound of Kerera, 
near Oban, whieh was the place of rendezvous 
for all parties in those days. Tradition states, 
that’ Haco’s ship consisted entirely of oak ; it 
was meg nee Pea —_ = necks of 
dragons, beauti oyerlaid with gold, and 
had twenty-seven ieke of oars. 

.A negociation-was here opened with the Lord 
pen =" Lorne, and he having Sean ant ree 

‘by cirenmstances to yield to the Ki 
of Scotland. Hao to receive him iS 


ships, to” plunder the country; and it 

that he accomplished his object without 
shewing ‘much lenity,—while Angus of the 
Teles, with his ewn forces, landed in Bute, 
and laid siege to the castle of Rothsay, which 
he took after a resistance. Haco in 
the mean time to Arran, with the in- 
tention of supporting the two divisions of his 


o The 
division under the command of the 
Lord of Lorne entered Lochlong in - the 
Firth of Clyde; and ree | dragged their 
boats across the isthmus of Tarbert, they en- 
tered Lochlomond without opposition. The 
whole country was thus open to this very 
masterly and destructive inroad, because the 
ish king, with his army, had repaired to 
e mouth of the Clyde and the coast of Ayr- 
, the points on which he 
force of the enemy; and they might 
have ‘destroyed Stirling, and perhaps Edin- 
had they been so disposed. But Mac- 
was pi ly unwilling to go so far. 
However, the banks of the Loch, and the whole 
of the Eenox, were burnt and plundered. 
Alexander, finding the state of his affairs 
very critical, was under the necessity of ap- 
plying to Haco for a cessation of hostilities, 
and proposed termé of a permanent peace ; but 
armistice having expired, a storm having 
ed some of Hato’s ships, the rest were 
ed by the Scotch fleet in the Clyde, oppo- 
ite to This attack was, however, re- 
— division of the Norwegian fleet, 
w 


commanded by Angus, King of the Isles. The 


. 


ighland tradition states to have been]... 





next day the attack was renewed by the 
Scotch, and Haco having come to the assist- 
ance of Angus, the battle was v warmly 
contested both by sea and land. storm 
was so great, that Haco could only disembark 
700 or 800 men; but even with that small 
reinforcement, it was confidently asserted by 
the Norwegians, that the Scotch army was 
defeated. e following is Mr. Johnstone’s 
translation of the Norwegian account of the 
battle :— © 

** Among the Seots there was a young 
knight called Ferash,* equally distinguished 
for his birth and fortune. He wore a helmet 
plated with gold, and set with precious stones; 
and the rest of his armour was apiece with it. 
He rode tly up to the Norwegians, but 
no others ventured. He galloped frequently 
along the N ian line, and then back to 
his own followers: Andrew Nicolson had now 
reached the Scottish van. He encountered 
this illustrious knight, and struck at his thigh 
with such force that he cut it off through the 
armour with the sword which penetrated to 
the saddl The Norwegians stript him of 
his beau’ belt. The hardest conflict then 
commenced. Many fell on both sides; but 
more of the Scotch, as Sturlés sings, ‘ Whose 
carcasses rung, our generous youths formed in a 
circle, prostrated the illustrious givers of brace- 
lets: The birds of prey were gluttonously 
filled with lifeless limbs. What great chieftain 
shall avenge the fate of the renowned wearer 
of the belt ??” : 

In the, Scottish army, it is said there were 
1500 knights. All their horses had breast- 
plates, and there were many Spanish steeds in 
complete armour. ‘There was besides a nume- 
rous army of foot, well accoutred, armed with 
bows and spears. 

After this great battle, the season being then 
far advanté™, Haco-returned to the Orkneys, 
where hé soon afterwards died. The fleet and 
army ‘having remained in these islands during 
the winter, the bedy of the king was buried in 
the church of Saint Magnus, in Orkney. On 
Ash Wednesday the body was raised, and put 
on board the king’s own ship, in which it was 
conveyed to Norway for final interment. 

We have here adhered to the oral accounts 
of these important transactions, confirmed, as 
we find them to be, by the Norwegian histo. 
rians and the Chronicles of Mann, though op- 
posed by Buchanan, and other Scotch writers. 
It is admitted, however, by all, that Alexander 
purchased the superiority of the Isles from 
Magnus the year following, at a very con- 
siderable price, though it would appear it never 
was all paid. The following is a translation 
of the Gaelic description of Haco’s ship on his 
return :— 


“ They hoisted the checquered bannered 


the | sails to the lofty, reed-like, supple, and ele- 


gant masts; she left no point unweathered, 
nor wave uricloven, conquering the rolling 
tumbling sea, ‘bearing towards the blue and 
red coasts of Lochlin.+ Their slumbering and 
sleeping music was the roaring of seals. and 
great monsters of the deep, the largest devour- 
ing the smallest, and the smallest doing its 


best. The wind would tear leaves off trees, | F’ 


heather off mountains, and young willows from 
their roots; the gray shells which had lain 
seven years on the bottom, rattled against her 
gunwale, and dropt on her decks. Her stem 
would cut an oaten straw, from the swiftness of 
her motion.” 





ee ne a: an ancestor of the 
toun. 
t So from the colour of the rocks. 





music, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Musical Souvenir ; or, New Year's Gift for 
Children. By Evelina Hullmandel, Profes. 
sor of Music, &c. 

Tuis pretty design (dedicated to the Duchess 
of Kent) is addressed to an object of great 
interest to all the good and sweet little girls 
whose mammas (or even papas) may do us the 
favour to peruse our writings: it is, to render 
the acquisition of the rudiments a sport and a 
pleasure, ‘rather than a task and a labour, to 
the youthful beginner. The notes are printed 
on small pieces of card, and may be combined 
almost as a game, like letters and syllables ;— 
but it would require too much space to describe 
the whole plan in detail ; and we shall only say, 
that a handsome box divided into compart- 
ments, a great variety of musical counters, and 
other apparatus, form a whole which must be 
very delectable to the juvenile class for whose 
benefit it has been devised. 


Lays and Legends of the Rhine. Goulding 
and D’Almaine. 

Tuts beautiful work is calculated to form quite 
an epocha in musical publication. The Legends 
by Mr. Planché we noticed in our literary 
department a fortnight ago;, and those who 
best know the difficulty of writing poetry for 
music will be the best able to appreciate the 
value of what he has done. We at that time 
mentioned the lithographic ornaments, which 
are charming accompaniments, but we praised 
only one half; there are eight, instead of four, 
of the scenes represented. We have new, 
therefore, only ta speak of Bishop’s music. 
The composer has very skilfully. adapted it, in 
many. instances, to, the words,; indeed, we. do 
not know that he. has ever distinguished him- 
self more heppily, by his talent in this way. 
He.has in these made an-echo to the sense. 
There is also a considerable display .of origin- 
ality in all the compositions: Mr. Bishop 
seems to have been compelled to think, and 
many passages preve the value of thinking. 
The pieces are certainly long for vocal exer- 
tion, but they are pleasant all the way 
through ; and if the singer can do so much 
to delight the auditors, there is no question 
that one Legend of the Rhine would be more 
admired and remembered than five thousand 
Sonatas or ten thousand Oratorios. 


La Fleur du Souvenir. Premier Recueil. Par 

A.Donnadieu. T. Boosey and Co. 
On ‘Of the prettiest collections of French 
Quadrilles with which our ears have ever been 
chagmed. Even without the potent actessaries 
of brilliant lights and more brilliant Beauties, 
they are very delightful on the piano-forte : 
what mischief they may produce in their proper 
sphere, it is not for us to anticipate. Like pru- 
dent persons, we would keep out of range of 
the fire; (not out of the fire-range:—we hate a 
pun!) This is, however, a publication that will 
be a favourite generally. 


riendship’s Offering, an Air, from the Ballet 
of the Spectre, &¢. The Music by 'T. Cooke ; 
with an Introduction, composed and arranged 
as a Rondo, by J. Jackson. J. Balls and Co. 


Nor knowing the original composition, but 
taking it for granted that being T. Cooke’s it 
must be good, we have to award a flattering 
meed of praise to’ Mr. Jackson, (a writer 
in music, we ame,) for the taste and skill 
he has evinced in arranging this beautiful piece 
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for the pianoforte or harp. It does him much 
credit, and is a very captivating strain. We 
wish all young ladies (not the most advanced) 
would shew what they have learnt during the 


sh . . 
last half year, by playing it, at sight, to their 
friends. 





DRAMA. 

The King’s Theatre; Foreign Artistes, §c. 
t two 
acme en 1 ae i ae 

Gazettes. } 

Norutne in this world is more calculated to 
increase confusion, to subvert social order, and 
to create discontent, than the injudicious dis- 
tribution of those offices, on the proper execu- 
tion of which the interests or the pleasures of 
the public depend. A philanthropist will make 
a bad tax-gatherer, a Jesuit a bad professor of 
history, an expert shopkeeper an exceedingly 
bad director of the opera. We derive the 
adage tractant fabrilia fabri from the highest 

antiquity; and an old Italian poet has said— 

« Basti al aes “ rs — 
a dommes conti il Pastor gli armenti.” 

A speculation founded on a false principle can 
be productive only of mischievous results. I 
come to the point. If a merchant undertakes 
te manage the traffic in an article of commerce 
of which he is ignorant, can success be ex- 
pected? The odds are thirty to one against 
it. In the first place, he cannot do any thing 
himself; he must avail himself of deputies. I 
will admit that these deputies are honest, that 
they have the interest. of their principal at 
heart, that in short they manage for the best ; 
in that case, either the principal becomes a 
useless personage, or, if he thinks proper to in- 
terpose his authority, he exposes himself every 
unstant to the commission of gross blunders, as 
injurious to his constituents as to His own purse. 
It will even frequently happen'te-him to pay a 
hundred for what is worth only fifty; and, 
under other circumstances, to wish te pay only 
fifty for what is-worth a hundred. He can 
never, except on the report of others, deter- 
mine whether his merchandise is of the first, 
second, or third quality. He can never, in 
any case, depend upon his judgment, when he 
advertises its sale. He runs the risk of being 
tricked by sellers as well as by buyers. He 
will fancy when he is sowing a thousand, that 
he will reap two thousand; although, in fact, 
he will reap but two hundred. He will triple 
the amount of superfluous articles, and neglect 
those which are essential. Thinking himself 
exceedingly clever, he will declare every where 
that he has the finest goods in the world ; and 
people will laugh in his face. has but one 
means of escaping all this; namely, never to 
meddle with any thing, to keep entirely out of 
the way, and to leave the chance of good or 
fortune in the hands of strangers. Such, 
however, is, in a few words, the history of the 
alian opera in London. As in this city every 
thing is speculation and trade, people have 


thought they could assimilate the Opera to an | 


ordinary mercantile enterprise; but t are 
sadly mistaken. An wer a ib font on 
the talents of various individuals, destined to 
amuse nearly a million of persons, who exchange 
their money for evaporating sounds, cannot be 
treated on the same principles as in the sale of 
food or clothing. In the latter, the tradesman 
cares only to p the taste of one purchaser 

another; in the former, the tastes of all 
pene mage at the same time. The one is, 
more or necessary to society; but we can 
live very well without the other. In shop- 
keeping speculations, the goods being inani- 





mate, the shopkeeper may resort to any means 
of disposing of them which he may imagine 
conducive to his interest; with the speculater 
in the Opera, the goods think, reason, specu- 
late, as much as the principal ; and very often 
play him exceedingly scurvy tricks. 
ask, if the principal has not a shadow of know- 
ledge of his trade, what then can he expect ? 
Nothing, but to live in a wasp-hive, until kind 
chancery or bankruptcy comes to his relief. 
When Master André took it into his head to 
present to Voltaire his tragedy entitled, ‘ the 
Earthquake at Lisbon,” the man said 
pleasantly to him, “* Make wigs.” (Master 
André was a wig-maker.) Let us be just. 
Can the city of London flatter itself with having 
the best-appointed and the best-managed operain 
the world ? Certainly not. When I shall have 
shewn. that the management of it is confided to 
incapable hands, when I shall have unveiled the 
numerous abuses which undermine it, the ab- 
sence of order, the prejudice and even the 
contempt with which useful persons are over- 
whelmed ; the unmerited favour too often be- 
stowed on the ccvetous intriguers whom [call 
jugglers ; the negligence of the subordinate:de- 
partments ; and, finally, the artifices of which 
tricksters avail themselves to convert every 
thing into profit, at the expense of the under- 


taking, I helieve no person (unless indeed he| just and moderate 


belong to the set) will dare to contradict me. Let 
us enter this labyrinth, and endeavour to find 
our way through it with the clue of penetration 
and truth, 

If there exists a place in which moderate 
terms ought to be offered to performers, it is 
London, inasmuch as in no other place can the 
dealer in songs find equal resources and en- 

t. Little as fashion, party, or pa- 
tronage of certain of the nobility may push 
him, concerts will shower upon him on all 
sides during the better part of the weason,-and 
music meetings towards its clase. ‘Those alone 
might enable bim to live, without the theatre. 
When I say “ to live,” in speaking of a singer, 
I do not mean merely lodging, the tavern, ele- 
gant clothes, jewels, sparkling brooches, gold 
chains and seals, and, if it be a female, (besides 
jewels) laces, chinchillas, and cachemires ; but 
good bank-bills, promissory notes, stock, the 
whole gained in exchange for sounds. How 
many brave fellows, who have left their legs 
and arms on the field of battle, would be satis- 
fied with a third of the revenue of Messieurs 
the dealers in songs! One single method would 
be sufficient to obtain good performers on mo- 
derate terms, namely, to —, a fom of 
management so incorruptible, so upright in its 
payments, as to rival the punctuality of the 
Bank of England. Why does money placed in 
the Bank return so moderate an interest? Be- 
cause that interest is sure. In the same man- 
ner, if a theatrical undertaking were to acquire 
the reputation of invariably paying at fixed. 
periods, you would have a crowd of good artists, 
who would prefer the certain to the.uncertain, | 
and would lower their demands. Admitting, 
then, the principle which I have just, esta- 
blished, I would fix the emoluments of the 
artists according to the following scale :— 


I 
Primo 
I 





Total 70 

The above is a company as complete as it is 
economical. = have more, would increase the 
expense; to have less, would paralyse the ope- 
ratic repository. I well know that the ate. ve 
sive gentlemen will not find this distribution of 
emolument to their taste. According te them, 
some performers ought to have all, and the 
others nothing. But, in spite of the ‘ambitious 
of both sexes, puffed up with arregance and 
folly, I maintain, not that every member 
of the establishment. s have wherewithal 
to live respectably, but that the prosperity of 
the undertaking depends mainly and essentially 
on that being the ease. The more any one 
sees himself sheltered from want and injustice, 
the more zealously and conscientiously will he 
fulfil his duty; the more the general effect.and 
the variety of the opera will attract andiences. 

After having thus assigned to the performers 
salaries, let us'speak of their 
duties. It would seem that once let the proper 
subordination of the ene to the ether be esta- 
blished, and the duty of each performer would 
be very easily fulfilled. But is a mistake. 
Tricks, intrigues, patronage, will always inter- 
pose obstacles to the regular progress of the 
service; unless the director be a man exceed- 
ingly well versed in what is called ‘* theatrical 
accommodation.” This consists, aceording to 
the jugglers, in sacrificing all the other per- 
poe ar to o~ caprices,; in trampling them 
under foot, if necessary ; in@nutilating operas ; 
in adding rhapsodies to them; in taking away. 
this air from this person,’ that @uet from those 
persons ; in intercalating absurd an 
and nonsense still more absurd, “iden wane 
story, or in the decorations and dresses ;—~in 
short, ** theatrical dation,” in the sense 
in which the juggler uses it, signifies simply, 
‘* depress the others, and raise only me.” It 
is evident, that if in a company of performers 
there are two or three jugglers of this kind, 
the whole undertaking must speedily go to-the 
devil! Butan enlightened director, with dis- 
tinctly specified engagements, and rules strictly 
enforced, will parry the efforts of intrigue and 
egotism. In his estimation, what the jugglers 
call “‘ theatrical accommedation,”* can benothing 
compared to the gene>al imterest. He will not 
allow any thing but real illness to prevent an 
actor or an actress from learning and playing 
his or her part. Such an eccurrence ought to 
be foreseen, and, before the commencement. of 
the season, three operas, at least, onght ta be 
cast in such a manner, that if the performer of 
a principal character should be absent, the 
Double may be instantly ready to take the part. 
“ But,” it will be asked, “ where will you find 
good doubles to supply deficiencies .in the first 
characters ?” This is the time to unveil an 
abuse, as unjust as it is absurd, which prevails 
in the present King’s Theatre-in London. It 
consists in its ing to be considered that 
only two or three of the principal characters in 
an opera are of any 3 and that all 
the others should be treated as nseless accessa- 
ries! From this gross error it results that we 
never see in an opera above two or.three per- 
sonages ; and that the ensemble is entirely 








neglected. But of how: little avail im the esti- 
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mation of good sense are these “ inimitable’’ 
personages, if they are not supported by any 
ly? Whazt have fresco-paintings to do on 
the walls of : cottage; or embroidered clothes 
on scavengers? It is as if you despised the 
shadows in a picture, and would admit only 
lights. Depend upon it that if the shadows be 
not well placed, the picture will be detestable. 
All the integral parts of an opera are essential 
to it; and it ought to be considered as a fortu- 
nate occurrence when, among a hundred, some 
second-rate performers are found who acquit 
themselves well of their duty. But then it is 
the duty of the public to encourage them; 
kindly to recognise their utility, and appreciate 
their services; and, unless they are absolute 
blockheads, or impudent creatures, or unless 
they sing out of tune, the public ought not to 
be dissatisfied that, according to the nature of 
the opera, these second-rate performers some- 
times fill parts superior to those for which they 
were engaged. These artists, finding them- 
selves encouraged, will acquire firmness, confi- 
dence, and the other necessary qualities of their 
profession ; they will become excellent doubles; 
and theconcern will go on prosperously. Talents 
resemble inflammable gas: shut them up in 
obscurity, they will be unperceived; bestow 
upon them a spark of encouragement, they 
will blaze. By this method another very valu- 
able. advantage will be obtained ;—the prin- 
cipal performers will have breathing time : and 
they will be obliged to labour and study; to 
divest themselves of caprice and pride; and 
to relinquish favouritism. The ridiculous ex- 
pression of the husband of a singer, formerly 
celebrated, is well known: “ My wife and 
four puppets s that is all that will be neces- 
sary.” The consequence of this system was, 
that he was dismissed from the management of 
the Theatre Favart. A pamphlet which ap- 
at that time opened the eyes of the 
sianss » But, in order to have second. 
performers, ° must give them where- 
withel to live ; = not imitate the conduct. of 
certain ignorant and unskilful directors, who 
depend for the success of their theatre only on 
one or two principal performers, paying them 
y and punctually, while they beat down 
the subalterns to the last farthing; steeping 
them in disgust, vexation, and injustice. I 
have asserted, and I repeat it, that the opera is 
a scaffolding, to which all the integral parts 
are essential; that for that reason, every one, 
down to the lowest chorus-singer, ought to be 
well treated ; that that being done, every one 
may be required to perform his duty ; which 
being discharged without difficulty, and with 
good will, the undertaking must prosper. 
Benefits.—Benefits ought to be granted only 
to those whose acknowledged and established 
talent ensures a sufficient audience: but as 
every first-rate performer flatters himself that 
he can attract a crowd, the director ought to 
establish the following rule: Every benefit 
should be at the risk of the person taking it ; 
that is to say, the whole of the expenses of the 
evening should be paid out of the gross re- 
ceipts, and the surplus, if any, be divided be- 
tween the performer and the theatre. In nbd 
case should the director ensure a benefit to an 
artist, whoever he may be ; but an agent might 
be appointed by the latter to watch over his 
interests throughout the evening. In this 
way ambiguities would be avoided; cabals 
would be prevented ; and the concern would 
not be exposed to pay four or six hundred 
pounds as a recompense to persons from whom 
it had not derived a penny of profit. 
Concerts.—The abuses which the fashion of 
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concerts ders in the city of London are 
really scandalous. The allurement of gain 
which results from this offspring of ostentation, 
excites rivalry, jealousy, and hatred, among 
the artists. Griping and covetous, there is 
not a trick, an imposition, a meanness, an 
injustice, which the artist does not practise to 
obtain engagements at concerts. Many con- 
sider their duty to the opera as merely subordi- 
nate; and to be performed only when their 

dum-books do not intimate to them 
that they are to have ten guineas for their 
evening’s exhibition elsewhere. Whose fault 
is this ? The artists ? Certainly not. It is the 
fault of the would-be fashionables ; who, with- 
out knowing a single note of music, without 
being able to distinguish the good from the 
bad, without feeling it to be a source of plea- 
sure, are anxious that a great many people 
should assemble in their mansions, simply to 
see there the first performers of the opera, and 
by no means to enjoy fine music. In the mean 
while, good music may be heard at a much less 
expense, but then it will not be worthy of the 
noble Creesuses, who, in general, estimate ta- 
lent only by the number of guineas which the 
artist demands. ‘“ He asks thirty guineas,— 
he must be sublime!” Another very absurd 
abuse adds to the effect of the former. It is 
the ridiculous decisions of three or four indi- 
viduals of rank, who move in the highest 
circles, and prove, A. plus B., that such a one 
has merit, and that such a one is worthless. 
These judgments (as may well be supposed) 
dictated by ignorant arrogance, conceived in 
partiality and favouritism, warped by intrigue, 
and supported by credulity, are frequently 
utterly false ; and produce what I call musical 
anarchy. It is easy to conceive how injurious 
this is, not only to the progress of the art 
generally, but more especially to the prosperity 
of the Htalian theatre. I ask, in a country 
studded with parties, where plaudits, instead 
of being spontaneous, are commanded, how 
genuine talent can be discovered ? The prize 
is awarded to the most cunning, not to the 
most deserving. It is not uncommon to see 
talents lauded to the skies in England, hissed 
and despised in countries in which impartiality 
prevails ; and, vice versé, to see other countries 
applaud, what in England there is not sufficient 
sagacity to discern. But as it is impossible by 
a flourish of the pen to set all these fashion- 
able persons right ; as, say what we may, these 
concerts will go on in the same way, accompa- 
nied by the same absurdities ; a wise and firm 
director of the opera will maintain good order 
in that establishment by specifying in every 
engagement that the artist is expressly for- 
bidden to perform at any concert, either at the 
period of the rehearsals, or on the days of 
representation. at the opera; throwing upon 
him the burden of any loss which may result, 
if, in consequence of excessive fatigue endured 
in exhibiting his talents elsewhere, he finds it 
impossible to fulfill his duty at the King’s 
Theatre. This clause would be beneficial in 
more than one way. In the first place, the 
artist would be upon his guard, and would 
accept only such invitations as would not com- 
promise him ; and, in the second place, people 
of fashion, frequently disappointed by the im- 
possibility of having such or such an artist 
exactly at the required time, would be obliged 
to have recourse to disengaged artists, who 
would profit in their turn, and the concerts 
would not go on at all the worse. If people of 
fashion were influenced by reason, they would 
themselves adopt a law ; namely, not to engage 
any artists whose whole evening was not at 








their disposal. For what benetit do they de. 
rive from an over-busy singer, male or female, 
who comes into their drawing-room in a flurry, 
abruptly’ sings a tiresome air, or a couple of 
pieces which have been a thousand times 
heard before, and then, pressing through the 
crowd, instantly disappears? Is this the way 
to have really good music? Add to such inci. 
dents the hum and racket in the room, the 
clinking of cups and glasses, the consequential 
airs of certain of the accompaniers, who some- 
times lose themselves in inaudible pianos, and 
sometimes astound you with the grand pedal; 
and a slight idea may be formed of the musical 
enjoyments of the haut-ton in London. Ah, 
fashion ! fashion! If the soul of Alfieri could 
appear amongst you, wliat would it say ? When 
speaking of the nobility of his own country, as 
haughty as they are ignorant, that great man 
exclaimed, 
** Frigio-vandala stirpe irta e derisa ! !!"* 
. To be concluded in our next. 





KING’S THEATRE. 
Last Saturday a striking proof was given of 
Mr. Eber’s earnest exertions to fulfil his pledges 
to the public. Under every difficulty (and 
every manager has plenty) he produced the new 
comic opera of La Schiava in Bagdad on the 
night on which it was announced. So seldom 
does such an event occur at any of our great 
theatres, that people were literally taken by 
surprise ; and the majority of the fashionable 
world had other engagements. Nevertheless, 
the theatre was well attended, and the opera 
went off with much éclat. Zuchelli re-ap 
in London; De Begnis made his dédit tor the 
season ; Caradori delightfully sustained the 
trying altitude into which she has been cast ; 
and, altogether, the performance was more than 
pleasing. At t we have allowed so much 
(under another:form) to this subject, that we 
must shun’ details ;—but, if not of the highest 
order, wé will say that this opera of Paccini’s 
is likely ‘to be very popular through much of 
the season. 

DRURY LANE. 

ANOTHER Lady of the Lake was drawn out 
here on Thursday: too late for us. Kean 
would not die in America, nor even go mad, as 
reported ; and so he is to play next week. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
AFTER a more than ordinary number of de- 
lays and disappointments, the long-promised 
opera of the White Maid was performed on 
Tuesday, and most favourably received by a 
crowded audience. To enter minutely into 
the drarhatic arrangement of the piece, we at 
once confess to be beyond our ability. The 
whole story, but more particularly the mode in 
which the dénowement is brought about, is far 
from being clearly made out ; and all the cha- 
racters being in the hands of singers, many of 
whom, for reasons best known to themselves, 
never choose to speak intelligibly, we were 
kept pretty nearly in the dark as to the mean- 
ing of what was going forward during the 
greater part of the performance. As fat, how- 
ever, as we could dive into the mystery, the 
plot seems to have been made up from the 
novels of Guy Mannering and the Monastery ; 
a jumble for. which there does not appear to us 
to have been the slightest necessity. Of the 
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music, whieh is b Boieldieu, and has been 
ted to.our poi Rodwell of the Adelphi, 
we are enabled to give a much better account. 
The style is decidedly in imitation of that of 
Von Weber: it abounds with choruses and 
concerted pieces, sometimes approaching to 
tediousness from their length, but always pre- 
senting something to admire and dwell upon 
with pleasure. In the second act, he has taken 
a more extraordinary flight than is to be found 
in the Freischiitz, for he has literally set a 
«¢ sale by auction” to music—and the condi- 
tions of the sale—the address of the auctioneer 
_-the sums offered by the different bidders— 
the knocking down of the lot—and the 
“ twenty per cent”? deposits,—are all chanted 
out, and given with the accompaniment ofa 
full orchestra. It was of this particular scene 
that Weber said Boieldieu had surpassed all 
other composers, living or dead ; as he had made 
an incident from which others would have 
shrunk as impracticable, a vehicle for some of 
the most scientific music he had ever heard. 
There are also in the first and third acts of 
the piece some very elaborate compositions of a 
similar nature ; and there is a pretty air sung 
by Miss Cawse at the spinning-wheel, and a 
new version of Robin Adair by Vestris, which 
are delightful morceaux, and serve as a relief 
to the almost too numerous choruses and 
dances. The performers were extremely zea- 
lous in their several parts. Madame Vestris 
has a character of great length, altogether 
musical, which she supported with ‘* untired 
constancy,” great sweetness of voice and 
manner, and unrivalled ability. Of Miss 
Cawse, who played the heroine, we are bound 
to speak in terms of forbearance and respect. 
The part was intended for Miss Paton, but 
was thrown up by that lady, why or where- 
fore we cannot possibly conceive. If ever she 
had entertained a wish to appear in anything 
strictly suited to her. talents, we should affirm 
that this character would have been peculiarly 
so: but the lady thought otherwise, and mana- 
gers are now too poor, and actors too rich, to 
settle these matters as they formerly did. The 
music, therefore, was given to Miss Cawse, at a 
short notice ; and her exertions, if not pre- 
eminently successful, were in the highest de- 
gree respectable, and were amply recompensed 
by the encouragement and applause of the spec- 
tators. Penson, who came out here in Figaro, 
is becoming a very useful member of the com- 
pany, and he plays and sings Sandy M‘ Pheer 
with considerable spirit. Mr. Phillips’s fine 
base voice was heard to great advantage; but 
although he is properly appreciated by many, 
yet he does not maintain the high rank upon 
the stage which he enjoys in the concert’ toom. 
The chorus singers had been admirably drilled, 
and were quite perfect. ‘The scenery is beau- 
tiful. The opening scene, by Grieve, is one of 
the highest finished landscapes we have ever 
seen ; and too much praise eannot be given to 
“the Outside of the Castle,” and “the Li- 
brary,” by Roberts. They are part of a series 
of scenes he is engaged to furnish to this theatre. 
Madam Vestris announced the opera for repe- 
tition without a dissentient voice. 

Morton’s new comedy of The School for 


Grown Children, is announced for Tuesday | 


next. It is said to be founded upon one of the, 


tales in Hook’s second series of ‘* Sayings and | 


Doings.” Farren has the principal character. 





Historical Cards for playing the Game of Pope 
Joan. Lupton Relfe, Cornhill. 

So beautiful and ingenious a combination of 

instruction with amusement, as these cards, 


| 





we have seldom seen. There is such perfect 
simplicity in the mode of using them, that any 
child of the most ordinary powers can under- 
stand the game even more easily than on the 
cards commonly used ; and at the same time, 
the very neat and beautiful illustrations on 
each card are in the highest degree interesting. 
The honours or court cards are, by an excellent 
device, made to consist of the sovereigns of the 
various houses to which the English crown has 
devolved : the Normans, Plantagenets, Tudors, 
&c. down to the House of Hanover; and give 
very clever coloured heads of each of the sove- 
reigns, which are alone worth more than the 
price of the whole pack and its accompani- 
ments. 

We are the more struck with the perfect suc- 
cess of a pack of cards on this plan, from the 
general failure of similar attempts at combining 
instruction with amusement in cards of various 
kinds. These have too often been on a scheme 
so painfully complicated and unattractive, that 
all notion of practical entertainment has been 
out of the question. But here we have a pretty 
style of ornament—the greatest simplicity— 
and, in point of pastime, a decided improve. 
ment upon this favourite game. Altogether, 
a more acceptable gift for young persons, at this 
holiday season, cannot be offered; and we 
venture to predict, that many thousands of 
little hearts will be delighted by these cards 
without them. 





VARIETIES. 


Voyages of Discovery, &c—We understand 
that in Captain King’s southern voyage he is 
not instructed to penetrate towards the Ant- 
arctic Pole beyond the usual doubling of Cape 
Horn. Major Denham’s instructions, on the 
African coast, relate very little to the interior ; 
but it is probable that a new inlet for the intro- 
duction of British manufactures wilhbe opened 
under his auspices, and a tradé establishéd with 
the natives, the future extent-of which, (under 
the favourable circumstances recently deve- 
loped) it is not easy to estimate. 

Natural History.—The celebrated and mag- 
nificent cabinet of natural history collected by 
the late Sieur J. Joan Raye, is to be sold by 
public auction at Amsterdam, in the month of 
June next. 

Painting on Glass.—The Count de Noé, a 
peer of France, and a great lover of the arts, 
professes, not to have discovered the ancient 
method of painting on glass, but to have in- 
vented a new method of equal value. Four 
pictures painted by him on glass have been 
lately inserted in the windows of the chapel at 
the Luxembourg, and elsewhere ; and arespoken 
of in terms of great praise by the Parisian 
critics. In conjunction with the Count de 
Chabrol, the prefect of the Seine, the Count de 
Noé has established a special school for paint- 
ing on glass, under the direction of some of the 
most skilful French painters. 


FACETIZ£. 

Brewing.—In a late assault case against an 
eminent brewer, the following ingenious argu- 
ment was used :—“ If there be any charge 
made against the beer (said Mr. L.), rebut 
it.” It was this clench in jest which led to the 
assault in earnest—so that neither your if nor 
your bud is a certain peace-maker. 

A real English Bull.—Two brothers were 
amusing themselves, something in the style of 
William the Conqueror’s sons, by throwing 
water in each other’s faces. The elder one 





took a true aim, and seldom missed bis mark ; 





the younger one as constantly failed. At last 
he could bear it no longer, and cried out in 
great vexation, ‘‘ I declare now, Frank, it’s not 
fair ; for, see, you are ever so much nearer to me 
than I am to you !” 

Crimes in Paris.—A number of robberies 
and some assassinations have taken place this 
winter in the streets of Paris; but fear and 
mystification have multiplied them to an ab. 
surd extent. These exaggerated apprehensions 
and statements have called forth the ridicule of 
the Parisian wits. One proposes that several 
regiments of infantry should bivouac in the 
streets; another that the squares should be 
filled with cannon; while a third is content 
with recommending that the city should be 
scoured by cavalry throughout the night. 

A Sublime Thought. 

Says Murphy—whose youth had been pass’d 
in a college, [knowledge— 
Wherein he had gain’d some slight classical 

Says he, as he eyed his big hod-full of mortar, 
With which up a high ladder he had to 
climb,— [natur, 
You may talk of some beautiful works, now, of 

But, by Patrick, I think that ai/ mine are 

sub-lime. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Elements of Geometry, Plane and Solid, with Notes 
Critical and Illustrative, and an Examination of the 
Theory of Parallels, by M. Legendre, Professor Leslie, and 


others, is in the press. 
The Perth Lite and Antiquarian Society notifies 
that it is about to publish a volume of its Transactions, 
including some very curious and-original MSS. | 
these are a historical Chronicle from the year 1560; 
Scotland's Teares by W. Lithgow, the traveller. This 
is highly creditable to a provincial institution. 
The one Number of the Edin! th Review, the 
sheets of which we have seen, embraces the following sub- 
jects: Moore’s Life of Sheridan—E tion— Counsel 
for Prisoners— tian Hieroglyp! c-—Hall on Mo- 
dern Infidelity—Wine and Brandy West India 
Slavery—Diffusion of Knowledge—Constitutional Charter 
of Porwesl, and Note on Phrenology: 
Nothing.—A new Spanish romance 
called Nada, a Spanish word = 
of the sketches of Spanish society it. coptains are 
t ‘portion of work is 


said to be interesting; but a 

so extrav: t, that its ers declare they can make 

nothing of it. ; 
Classical Metaphysicians.—A vast collection of the works 

of classical metaphysicians of all countries, translated inte 


Italian, has for some time been in a course of publication 
at Pavia. The fifty-third volume has recently appeared ! ! 


been published 
«* nothing.” Some’ 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Annual Obituary for 1827, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Rhodes’s 
Yorkshire Scenery, Part I. royal 8vo. 12s.; 4to. India 
proofs, 1/. 4s. bds.—Roget’s Lecture on Physiology, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. bds.—Howlett on Read the Liturgy, 8vo. 9s. 
bds.—Smith’s Notes on Denmark, 8vo. 12s. 
cer’s (Archdeacon) Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Morgan 
on Adultery, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 10s. bds.—Vaux’s Bam: 
Lectures for 1826, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Longmore’s War of the 
Isles, 8vo. 10s. Gd.; imp. 8vo. 14s. bds.—Les Nachez, 
Chateaubriand, 3 tomes, fcp. 18s. et ery ee 
moires, vol. 3, 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed.—Sister’s Gift, post 
12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Batty’s Views on the Rhine, in 12 
Parts, imp. 8vo. 7/. 4s. ; roy. 4to. proofs, 102. 16s.; India, 
18. 185.— Tayler’s Views in Spain, Portugal, &c. ° 
Part I. imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d.; roy. 4to. l5s.; India proofs, 
ll. 18.3 imp. 4to, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Advice to Governesses, 12mo. 
3s. bds.—Mendham’s Indexes of Rome, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
Fortunate Employ, 1émo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Bradley 
chial Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. 

m 30. to 39 | 30.39 to 30.37 

. 30.27 30.18 

30.09 30.06 

30.06 30.03 
29.88 


29.47 
29.40 29.47 
29.40 Stat. 


37. 
39. 
44. 
43. 
18.5 
Wind variable, N. and N.W. p 


revailing. Genunily 
| clear, except the Ist instant, when it was cloudy, 


heavy rain fell in the evening. A little snow fell on the 
morning of the 2d, and during the night of the same. 
Rain fallen, .275 of an inch. 


51° 37’ 82” N. 
0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT FOR THE PAST YEAR, 1826. 

















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


“Connected with Literature and. the Arts. 


were, Present. 
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x A CONCISE “EXPOSITION of the 


METHOD of NER ToUne the DEAF and DUMB, 
Master of the Private Establishment for Deaf and Dumb, 
Peckham. 
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